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Tue time has, perhaps, arrived, in which it becomes the 


duty of the Lutheran Church in the United States to examine 
its position, and to determine its future course. It cannot be 
denied that at this moment the state of things amongst us is 
peculiar, and that necessity exists for definite views in regard 
to our duty, in these circumstances, deserving to. be called 
critical. 

The Lutheran Church in this country traces its origin to 
the Lutheran Church in Germany. It is an integral part of 
the great Lutheran family which is spread so extensively over 
Germany, and other Germanic countries. Coeval with the 
Reformation, and established upon the doctrinal system of 
Luther, as expressed in the Augsburg Confession, its Apology, 
the Smalcald Articles and the Catechism of Luther, as de- 
veloped and explained in the Formula Concordia, its history 
has been rendered illustrious by great intellectual and moral 
achievements. Unfolding its banner in this Western hemi- 
sphere, it marshalled its soldiers to no other service and aimed 
by no new weapons to accomplish its victories. It did not, 
in other words, profess to be any thing but Lutheran. _ Its first 
ministers, educated in the schools of sound Lutheran theology, 
designed to transfer the same to this country. They followed 
their countrymen who had emigrated to America and brought 
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with them the faith in which they had been nurtured. That 
the orthodoxy of the olden time was gradually lost sight of, 
that the Confessions were practically superseded, that formal 
subscription was entirely abandoned, are facts which admit of 
no controversy. It is true, since the commencement of the 
era, as it has been called, of the General Synod, the Augsburg 
Confession has again been brought into notice, and a limited 
subscription to it enforced; but it cannot be regarded as any 
thing more than an approximate return to the ancient land- 
marks. 

What, however, is the precise position of the church called 
Lutheran, in this country, and what are its duties. 'These to- 
pics we will examine. 

In treating of the church, called Lutheran, in the United 
States, we embrace every part. It numbers about 750 minis- 
ters, 1700 churches, is spread extensively over free America, 
and is found principally in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carulina and Georgia. Other 
States, likewise, contain churches and ministers. The first 
fact that we state, as respects this church, in its entire extent, 
is that it is orthodox. Its faith in its leading features is the 
common faith of Evangelical christians. Free from every 
form of Rationalism, or Neology, it, throughout its length and 
breadth, contends for the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints, so far as that faith is expressed in the Apostles’, the 
Symbolum quicunque and the Nicene Creed. It is, indeed, 
remarkable, that a church, which is so closely connected with 
Germany, should have remained free from the taint of that 
heterodoxy, which has made such sad havoc in our Father- 
land. The manifestations of neology, few and far between, 
which have here occurred, have strutted a brief day and have 
disappeared. It will be observed, that the orthodoxy which 
we now assert, is not a symbolical orthodoxy ; it is not that of 
the Book of Concord, it is not the orthodoxy of the Lutheran 
church in some of its most peculiar elements. It is that or- 
thodoxy which the Reformers found existing in the Church of 
Rome, derived from the primitive ages, which they could not 
discredit, and which was received by them and by others. — 
All Lutherans in this country believe in the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; the fall of man; the depravity of man; the Atone- 
ment; Divine influences; the necessity of regeneration ; Jus- 
tification by faith; good works; future happiness and misery. 

That we are enabled to make these statements, in regard to 
our church, is a gratifying announcement of a condition, which 
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if not absolutely healthy, has many symptoms of soundness, 
If it may not authorize us to assert, that it needs no healing 
appliances, it awakens the hope that no desperate disorder has 
settled upon its vitals. Sad would be our tale, if we must re- 
port, that every vestige of the faith of our Fathers had disap- 
peared ; and the ground had been assumed that the historical 
claims of the Canonical books of the Bible could not be made 
out ; that the inspiration of the Scriptures was invalidated by 
the glaring contradictions contained in them; that its miracu- 
lous facts were mythical developments; that the Son of God 
—very God of very God — was a mere man; that the influ- 
ences of the Spirit are only the suasive power of the truth; 
and that the retributions of eternity resolved themselves into 
universal happiness. But we have given, and we think with 
full authority in the facts, a different picture, and we may 
thank God and take courage. 

We state further, that our church is Lutheran. This can- 
not be said without some qualification. We do not make use 
of an identical proposition, having proposed to consider the 
Lutheran church and describing: its characteristics, when we 
say it is Lutheran. * Our meaning is, that the church called 
Lutheran is, not in the most unlimited sense, but in a very 
full sense, Lutheran. ‘To many it may appear that we have 
wandered far away from the church of our Fathers, and no- 
thing remains but a name which ought to be regarded asa 
misnomer, or to be defined Lutheran, because anti-Lutheran. 
We entertain no such view. Should any one aver, to put the 
matter in a concrete form, that the Lutherans are not Lu- 
theran, it might be asked, what are they? Are they Roman- 
ists? assuredly not. Are they Episcopalians? all deny. Are 
they Presbyterians, either old or new school? they could not 
subscribe the Westminster Confession of faith. Are they Bap- 
tists? still less than they are Presbyterians. Are they Metho- 
dists? Episcopal or Protestant? they would be unwilling to 
avow it. What are they—they are Lutherans. It is not, how- 
ever, merely a peculiar ecclesiastical position, different from 
that of all others; it is not doctrines, which are not found in 
the same connexions, in any other church, on account of 
which we ascribe to ourselves the epithet Lutheran, and claim 
as a characteristic, that we are Lutheran; but, first, because 
we are a branch of the great Lutheran tree; because we have 
been and yet are nourished by its vital juices; because our 
sympathies are Lutheran ; because our views of church gov- 
ernment are Lutheran; because our worship is Lutheran ; 
aud because our doctrinal system, in all its leading features, is 
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Lutheran. That we adhere firmly to the teachings of our 
church upon the subject of church government, is known to 
all. That we concede, in regard to rites and ceremonies in 
the worship of God, what our Symbolical books do, is known 
to all. But, above every thing else, we claim to hold, with a 
purity unsurpassed, that cardinal doctrine of a standing or fall- 
ing church, the doctrine of justification by faith. We hold it 
in connection with the freedom of the will; conditional de- 
crees of God ; a universal atonement; salvation freely and sin- 
cerely offered to every man; with the entire rejection of un- 
conditional election. 

It is Lutheran, too, in regard to the Sacraments, if not in 
every particular, yet in every essential point. ‘The contro- 
versy upon the subject of the Sacraments, and particularly that 
of the Lord’s Supper, had reference, not merely to their pre- 
cise effects, and the manner in which the Redeemer is present, 
but to their necessity and permanent value. The Lutherans 
saw, or thought they saw, in the opinions of those who dif- 
fered from them, tendencies subversive of their importance, 
and hostile to a due reverence for them. If they were merely 
symbols; if they contained nothing; if they communicated 
nothing; if they were a mere nucleus around which the truth 
gathering produced its effect; they supposed the transition 
would be easy to their entire rejection. Now, without assert- 
ing that they did not ascribe more to their opponents than they 
contended for, it is easy to see, that in seeking to counteract 
dogmas, certainly pernicious if entertained, they may have re- 
sorted to representations, in the opposite direction, which might 
not be sufficiently moderate. Without, however, following 
them now into every discrimination that they made, we can 
assert, that the Lutheran church in America is with them, Ist 
as to the number of the Sacraments; 2d. the subjects; 3d. 
their efficacy ; maintaining on the last point, that grace is ad- 
ministered in Baptism ; that Christ is truly present, in special 
blessing, in the holy Supper; that both are perpetually bind- 
ing upon the church, and not to be rejected or despised with- 
out deep guilt. 

In its position, then, as respects liturgical services; in its 
views of sacred music; in its leading doctrines; in its ecclesi- 
astical polity ; in its profound veneration for the Sacraments, 
and its persuasion of their highest efficacy, it may be said to 
be Lutheran. It is so, too, in the attention that it bestows 
upon the religious instruction of children ; the catechising of 
the young; the practice of confirmation, and the use of con- 
fession and absolution, in connection with the Lord’s Supper. 
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It is Lutheran in advocating and aiming to produce vital piety ; 
carefully avoiding the extremes of fanaticism on the one hand, 
and of dead formalism on the other. In this respect it may 
be more conformed to the pietism of Lutheranism, not with- 
out some lapses into its errors, but on the whole adhering to 
its purer forms. It is not chargeable with a spirit different 
from that of its founders, in relation to the importance of piety 
in the ministry of the Gospel, and a thorough education as 
the best means of ‘tendering such a ministry efficient. It has 
the same uncompromising hostility against the errors of popery 
which its founders displayed, and a charity enlarged even be- 
yond its original bounds, and a readiness to have fellowship 
with all that love our Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours. 

The church is Lutheran upon the subject of the Festivals. 
It has no sympathy with the prevailing aversion to every thing 
of human appointment, or which has found favor in the 
Church of Rome. The observance of the days commemo- 
rative of the leading events in the history of Human Re- 
demption, which found a place early in ecclesiastical usage, 
has been retained with more or less care. To the principle 
there are but few to object. _ In practice there may have been 
more looseness than could be desired; but we think the con- 
viction has been gathering strength, that the utility of these 
festivals is not inconsiderable, and there is a disposition to re- 
turn to them. ‘The celebration of the birth of the Redeemer 
of the world; the commemoration of His crucifixion ; His 
resurrection from the dead ; the ascension and the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, on the days of Christmas, Good Friday, 
Easter, Advent and Whit Sunday may be mentioned as those 
which have retained a place in our cycle of holy days, and 
treated with some of the veneration which they deserve. No 
difficult matter would it be, if we have not mistaken the char- 
acter of our church, to induce it to meet the claims of any pro- 
per requisition in this direction, and, therefore, if we may not 
so decidedly pronounce the church Lutheran in its practice, 
it is so in its feeling, and we think that the part of the church 
least baptized with the Lutheran spirit, exhibits individuals 
who go as far as the straightest school of orthodoxy in this 
particular direction. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, we remark that the 
church is divided on some points. Although some minor 
shades of opinion might be referred to, we direct attention to 
one point as alone material. In the Augustan Confession, 
the 10th Article, on the Lord’s Supper, reads thus: “Concern- 
ing the Lord’s Supper they teach, that the body and blood of 
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Christ are truly present, and are administered to the commu- 
nicants, and they condemn those who teach otherwise.” ‘The 
doctrine of the real bodily presence, here presented to the 
view, and, certainly, a part of its primitive faith, is that about 
which there is not uniformity amongst us. All admit that 
Christ is present, but all do not explain that presence in the 
same way. ‘That the older view has advocates is a matter of 
notoriety ; that their number has increased by emigration from 
abroad, is likewise well known; that these views are finding 
favor amongst men whose training predisposed them to reject 
them, it would be useless to conceal. On the other hand,a 
large part of the church asserts its inability to comprehend and 
to receive this doctrine. Regarding the body of Christ as re- 
moved from earth and possessing no power of universal diffu- 
sion ; not comprehending how any influences emanating from 
it can be conducive to human salvation, they confine their 


belief to a real spivitual presence. Out of this doctrine of 


Christ’s presence have grown views, or views have been ex- 
panded, in regard to Christ’s person, the relation of his di- 
vinity to his humanity, and of his humanity to his divinity, 
such a conception of the union of the two natures, as discard- 
ing Nestorianism on the one hand, and Eutychianism on the 
other, predicates of the human what belongs to the divine, 
and of the divine what belongs to the human. In these the- 
ories, and that interpretation of the word of God which has 
been evoked to sustain them, our divines who have been 
moulded in the forms of the church in this country, have felt 
an inaptitude to follow them. ‘They have not refused admira- 
tion to the sublime conceptions of the Son of God and the pro- 
found reverence for the Scriptures displayed in these specula- 
tions, but have thought themselves too much obligated to 
listen to the voice of reason to admit of their giving their for- 
mal assent. 

The church, we remark again, is not without alienation of 
feeling growing out of these differences. Although but little 
direct controversy has yet appeared, there has been some, and 
both parties have manifested the usual temper of polemics. 
Each has displayed a strong disposition to adhere to its pecu- 
liar views, and to condemn severely the opposite side. On the 
one hand, the rejectors of a real bodily presence have treated 
the doctrine as absurd, as papistical, as unwarranted by the 
word of God; they have ascribed it to darkness of popery still 
hanging about the minds of the Reformers; have asserted 
that in the present day they would be the foremost to discard 
what they contended for in the most strenuous manner, whilst 
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living. Representations have been employed concerning their 
doctrines, which would be considered as a wretched caricature 
of what they maintained. They have been charged with sen- 
timents they repeatedly and solemnly disavowed. ‘There has 
appeared from time to time a disposition to hold them up to 
contempt and ridicule, and all their great merits and services 
have been overlooked, in the zeal to overthrow one of their 
doctrines. ‘The mind has become heated as it pursued this 
supposed heresy, and has dressed it up in forms which it was 
never designed to wear. Whatever may be our sympathies 
with the combatants on this side of the question, we hesitate 
not to say that they descended into the arena without perceiv- 
ing properly their opponent, and employed instruments of de- 
stuuction which could accomplish nothing. On the other 
hand, the advocates of the opposite view have been too ready 
to-condemn in no measured terms those who differed from 
them, not only as in error on this point, but as wrong on every 
other, and not only as unsound on the Holy Supper, but as 
in general rationalistic. ‘They have regarded their dissent 
from their views, not as founded .in what they believed a fair 
interpretation of the word of God, but an unwillingness to be- 
lieve what they could not comprehend. They have been 
ready not only to deny them a place within the pale of Lu- 
theranism, but to deliver them over to the uncovenanted mer- 
cies of God. A narrow, bigoted spirit has displayed itself, 
which, if connected with the most perfect doctrinal system, 
could be no great recommendation of it in the eyes of those 
who prefer power to form. 

We have no doubt stated the extreme on both sides, and yet 
the moderate have not been free from similar tendencies.— 
That alienation of feeling should be the consequence of this 
state of things, is quite natural; it has not risen very high; it 
has produced no outbreaks; it has led to no legislation; it 
has given rise to no separation ; but it has cooled love; it has 
awakened suspicion; it has prevented union; it has led to 
preparation for future emergencies ; and it has tended, and we 
think powerfully, to division. Now, in all this, we ascribe 
blame to Old Lutherans and to New, if we must make dis- 
tinction ; to graduate the precise quantum to be assigned to 
each, is not our province ; it might be thought that we are not 
the proper persons to hold the balance; in any event the task 
is cheerfully declined. Notwithstanding this state of things, 
the church has strong bonds of union. They are found, not 
merely in their common name, in their common ancestry, but 
likewise in their attachment to the past glories of the church ; 
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their devotion to the same literature, and their study of the 
same works. If not accordant in all points, they are so in 
many, and they find in themselves a greater nearness to each 
other than they can find any where else. If we take the case 
of the Old Lutheran, where will he find christians that agree 
so nearly with him in his views of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Chemnitz, Andrei, Hutter, Calovius, Quenstedt, Spener, 
Franke and Buddeus amongst the dead ; Sartorius, Rudelbach, 
Guericke, Lihe, Harless and de Valenti amongst the living, as 
the New Lutherans. Where will we find men so well ac- 
quainted with the Symbolical books of his church, its divines, 
its history, and prepared to glory in the whole, as the same 
men? Where will he find men willing to listen so candidly 
to his defence of his faith, so ready to subscribe it, if convic- 
tion can be produced, as the same class of divines? Where 
will he find brethren so ready to acknowledge his ministerial 
pretensions, to aid him in necessity, and to assist him in ob- 
taining a suitable field of labor for his Master, as in those who, 
designated by the same name which he bears, profess alle- 
giance to the same cause? We speak what we know, we 
testify what we have seen. On the other hand, although we 
ascribe more of the hardness and repulsiveness of sectarianism 
to the opposite side, yet bating a few extreme cases, and there 
may be such on the other, we think that there must be kindly 
feeling, there must be a deep interest, a lively sympathy, a 
powerful elective affinity drawing towards his brethren of the 
common faith in general, the zealous champion for the older 
orthodoxy. We are sure that it is so, in some instances, and 
a more extensive acquaintance with that class of divines would, 
no doubt, have authorized broader assertions. A more inti- 
mate communion than has yet taken place would tend power- 
fully to lessen the resiliency, which has thus far appeared, and 
to amalgamate materials not very unlike each other. May we 
not hope that that comparison of views, for which the Evan- 
gelical Review has given an opportunity, accessible as it is to 
every part of the church, will tend to harmony, to uniformity 
of opinion, and to mutual forbearance? May we not hope 
that it will so reveal us to each other that we shall know that 
our differences are less than we supposed? We entertain such 
hopes, we expect such results, we pray for such issues. God 
hasten it in His time, and enable us to see eye to eye! The 
leaven worketh, it is silent but sure in its operation ; it will 
progress in its influence; and we anticipate most confidently 
that the three measures of meal will soon be leavened. 
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We state in addition, that the church is inclined to hold fast 
all that she can of her ancient faith. The Lutheran church 
in this country is in a state of reaction. She has passed, in 
some parts, through an extreme subjectivity, an extreme lean- 
ing to the emotional in religion ; she permitted herself, to some 
extent, to be carried away by the surges of animal feeling, and 
lost much of her ancient propriety. She is now retracing her 
steps, acknowledging her error, seeking release from crude 
views and objectionable measures. She is hunting amongst 
the records of the past for the faith of former days, and en- 
deavoring to learn what she was in her earliest form. The 
desire for the symbols of our church, the attention that is paid 
to them, the admiration that has been expressed of them, the 
candor with which they are viewed, the expressed willingness 
on the part of many, only to dissent, when it cannot be avoid- 
ed, all indicate a new state of things—and are adapted to pro- 
duce the conviction that the church is disposed to renew her 
connection with the past, and in her future progress to walk 
under the guidance of the light which it has furnished. There 
is no fear of any doctrine which our symbols contain, no un- 
willingness to give it a fair examination, and a predisposition, 
rather than the contrary, to receive andassent. If these state- 
ments are correct, it certainly shows a remarkable state of 
things in our Lutheran Zion, it must awaken the enquiry, 
whither do these things tend, and what will be the issue ? — 
How we should demean ourselves under existing circumstan- 
ces, what part we should perform in this great movement, are 
important enquiries, and bring us to that division of our subject 
in which we propose to treat of the duties which are obligato- 
ry upon us asa church, in the condition in which we find our- 
selves, in the providence of God. 

It is our duty, we think, holding fast what we have, aban- 
doning no ground that we fairly occupy, to aim at union in 
view and harmony of action. The points in which we agree 
are so numerous— our predilections as theologians are so much 
alike, our principles are so uniform, that it does not appear im- 
probable that we may be brought to as perfect a coincidence 
as can be expected of humanity ; and in the way of harmony 
of action, we can perceive no impediment. ‘Those views, to 
which we have referred as peculiar to one class of Lutherans, 
the views about the Lord’s Supper and the person of the Re- 
deemer, so strenuously asserted by the Lutheran Fathers, men 
of great ability, profound students of the word of God, and 
holy men too—asserted in view of as powerful objections, and 
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as powerfully wielded as can well be conceived, revived so ex- 
tensively abroad, and amongst the best men and the ablest di- 
vines of our church—ought not to be considered as absolutely 
incredible by us, but rather we should give them a candid ex- 
amination, try the arguments by which they are supported, 
test the modifications with which they are re-asserted, and then 
and only then determine where truth lies. We are satisfied, 
that we have had an imperfect understanding of these opin- 
ions, have examined too carelessly, or not at all, the grounds 
of them, have caught too readily at the perverted views of 
their opponents, and have too hastily identified them with doc- 
trines from which they differ very widely. It is due to our 
church, it is due to our symbols, it is due to our brethren, that 
we should pursue this course. It is due too to the memory of 
our Fathers, if we do dissent from them, that we should nev- 
ertheless be able to vindicate them from those objections which 
are based upon a one-sided and very inadequate understand- 
ing of what they taught. 

To bring about the state of things which we desire, it is 
obviously, too, the duty of those on the opposite side to remem- 
ber, that their doctrines were not universally received, that 
even amongst those who fought under the same banner, there 
was occasionally a dissenting voice, that the great Melancthon 
himself gradually departed from the doctrine of the presence, 
as held by his most celebrated coadjutor, and that death alone 
prevented his expression of that view of Christ’s presence, 
which has been ascribed to Calvin—not a real spiritual pres- 
ence, but as it has been called by the Mercersburg school of 
Theology, in our country, which has promulgated it as the 
ancient faith of the German Reformed Church—“ a spiritual 
real presence.” ‘The controversies in the church on the sub- 
ject of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, the fact that even in 
the Romish Charch, during the middle ages, able men ap- 
peared against the settled opinion, should teach us modera- 
tion, induce us to bear with those who may differ from us, 
Jead us to believe that uniformity of faith is not unattended 
with difficulty, to feel persuaded that though there may be a 
difference in explanation, all realize the same results, beeause 
all true christians display the same character, and to be persua- 
ded, that, if we have so much the superiority in argument over 
our opponents, they will not hold out long against us. 

We are satisfied, that, if primitive Lutheranism is to make 
progress in this country, it will at first be amongst Lutherans ; 
if converts to the doctrine of the real presence are to be made, 
they will nut seon be derived from any other quarter. In them 
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we will have an unprejudiced auditory, men who will hear our 
proofs, who will calmly weigh them, and will give their ac- 
quiescence, if they believe it right. In the meantime, let us 
cultivate peace, harmony, let us endeavor to act together, let 
us be united and seek to do each other good. Let us aim to 
diffuse a spirit of harmony, concord and peace amongst our 
people, and the God of peace will bless us. 

It is our duty to avoid controversy ofa bitter, alienating char- 
acter. We do not object to controversy, but to such as tends to 
alienate and embitter feeling. Contend should we for the 
faith, but in a meek and gentle spirit. ‘Treating our opponents 
with fairness, seeking to do full justice to their views, we 
should abstain from ail reproachful epithets, and endeavor by 
honest arguments to vindicate our position. We are to con- 
tend for truth, not for victory, for the glory of God, not our 
own. Weare to aim to persuade men, not to compel them. 
[t is said that the truth is mighty, and will prevail; we be- 
lieve both: it is mighty and it will prevail. With an ardent 
love of it; with a sincere desire to propagate it, we should make 
it our constant employment to bring it before those to whom 
we have access. If we are to be members of the same chris- 
tian household, if we would dwell comfortably together, it 
will be necessary to avoid all heated strife, and all condemna- 
tory language. 

We entertain no doubt that the utmost good will is cherished, 
by that part of the church which has least of the Lutheran el- 
ement, towards that which has most. ‘They have no desire 
that they should be alienated, that they should stand aloof, 
that they should not be regarded and treated in the fullest 
sense as brethren. They would have them partake in the op- 
erations in which all can participate, and be associated in every 
organization designed for concentrated action. They claim 
reciprocity in the feelings and actions of the others. ‘They 
ask that both may grow together till the harvest. ‘They be- 
lieve that it will be best for ail. They are persuaded that it 
will tend to the glory of the ascended Redeemer, to the wel- 
fare of his church, to the best interests of the German popula- 
tion of our country, and therefore do they urge that one should 
be regarded as our master, even Chirist,and that we should 
look upon ourselves as brethren. 

Another duty, we think, is to use the great symbol of the 
church, the Augsburg Confession, allowing such latitude in 
the subscription as is compatible with harmony. We believe 
that there has been too much looseness, in our church, in re- 
gard to the necessity and utility of creeds,in general. ‘The 
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change from the original ground occupied by the church, the 
disuse of the symbols, the latitudinarianism about them, were 
calculated to be productive of much evil. ‘hat this has not 
occurred, may be said to be happy for the church. We believe 
that the evils to be dreaded from the neglect of the symbols, 
have not followed in a very great degree, yet they have in 
some. That orthodoxy which we retain, strongly tinctured as 
itis with Lutheranism, has various phases, never running per- 
haps into Calvinism, on the one hand, or Pelagianism on the 
other, but sometimes passing almost into the region of the one, 
and at others hardly steering clear of the other. 

Now we suppose that this requires a remedy, and we can 
suggest no other, in the present state of our church, than the 
use of the Augustan Confession us a creed, and requiring the 
subscription of it, within certain limits, by every minister of 
Jesus Christ who serves at our altars. It may be said, that it 
has been used, that it has received the sanction of the General 
Synod of our church, and that it issubscribed by the ministers 
of those synods which are connected with the General Synod, 
This is true, but we object to the liberty allowed in that sub- 
scription. ‘Thus far, it has been without serious injury, but it 
is liable to very great abuse. The terms of the subscription 
are such as to admit of the rejection of any doctrine or doc- 
trines which the subscriber may not receive. It is subscribed 
or assented to as containing the doctrines of the word of God 
substantially ; they are set forth in substance, the understand- 
ing is that there are some doctrines in it, not contained in the 
word of God, but there is no specification concerning them. 
Every one could omit from his assent whatever he did not be- 
lieve. ‘The subscription did not preclude this. It is at once 
evident that a creed thus presented is no creed, that it is any- 
thing or nothing, that its subscription is a solemn farce. It is 
true, that the views of subscribers were ascertained in advance 
of their subscription, and the dangers were avoided which oth- 
erwise might have ensued; but then they were ascertained 
under no circumstances of special solemnity, under none that 
bind the conscience as does an oath of subscription to a creed, 
and consequently nothing was gained, or if there was a previ- 
ous conviction as to the soundness of the candidate, the sub- 
scription was superseded as entirely supererogatory. ‘T’o set 
aside this great, this venerated symbol, would meet with no 
favor in the church, an ea animo subscription is not possible to 
all. Whatthen is to be done? We insist upon a creed, we 
consider ita sine gua non; the church cannot operate harmo- 
niously, efficiently without it, tae only course that we can de- 
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vise is to give it normative authority. It may be subscribed 
ex animo by all who can do so; it may be subscribed by oth- 
ers, with the privilege of dissenting from certain doctrines, 
which shall be stated or specified. ‘The doctrines from which 
there may be dissent, cannot be any that are essential to the 
orthodox system, cannot be any which, if received and reject- 
ed in the same church, would tend to confusion. Different 
views may be allowed in regard to the ‘power of the sacra- 
ments, but not as to their validity, not as to their subjects.— 
Different views may be allowed in regard to our relation to 
the first man, and the manner in which we became involved 
in his sin, but notin regard to the sinfulness of man, original 
sin, and the necessity of regeneration. Different views may be 
entertained as respects the communicatio idiomatum in the 
natures of Christ, but not in regard to those natures. Care- 
fully must we exclude every form of Arianism high and low, 
Socinianism and rationalism, and anti-trinitarianism of all 
kinds. 

These are the conclusions to which we have come upon 
this subject ; we confess its difficulty, and can only say to any 
or to all—if you have anything better, candidly impart it—if 
not, use this with us. It was a different course which led to 
the division of the Presbyterian church in this country ; it was 
in a position very much like our own, and we suppose that 
such a plan as we propose would have prevented a separation 
neither necessary nor profitable, but which may, in the end, 
be conducive to the glory of God. 

It is our duty to raise up a ministry well educated in secu- 
lar and theological science, and properly instructed in the doc- 
trines of the church. On the subject of ministerial education 
our church is very sound in theory; in practice it has been 
very deficient. Once the plea for hasty and imperfect prepar- 
ation was, the wantof literary institutions and theological sem- 
inaries. Now we have them in great abundance, and the cry 
is that the supply exceeds the demand. Once the plea was, 
the wants of the people were so pressing that they could not 
wait till the necessary preparation was made. Still this is the 
cry, whilst men are getting ready we are left to perish, but we 
think it is time to turn a deaf ear to these importunities. An 
uneducated ministry cannot accomplish what the church needs. 
By thrusting uneducated men into the vineyard, we retard the 
work of human salvation. ‘The case is plain, if education is 
necessary, (if not, what mean the prodigious efforts we have 
made to establish schools, and the large sums we have expend- 
ed to endow them,) we must allow the proper tine for the 
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completion of it, and if God will have the lips of the priest 
to keep knowledge, we are doing, not counteracting his will, 
when we require those who receive from us the ministry of 
the everlasting gospel, to be workmen that need not be asham- 
ed ; able rightly to divide the word of truth. 

When we look at the learning of the clergy of our church 
in Europe—as it was and as it is—and compare it with our 
own, there would appear to be nothing in which we are less 
Lutheran than in this. We have men educated both in this 
country and in Europe, whose learning would adorn any Amer- 
ican church; but we have many too, faithful men, we con- 
cede, and not unblessed of God, brethren dear to us, as to those 
who laud their deficiencies, who fall much short of the meas- 
ure of that stature which we would prescrihe for the Bishops 
of Christ. Our duty is to labor for the elevation of the mip- 
isterial standard, to educate men well, and in their instruction 
to induct them into a deep acquaintance with the doctrines of 
the church, as set forth in the symbolical books. We would 
have them intimately acquainted, with its history, we would 
have them acquainted with its divinity in its various changes, 
in the period of its palmiest orthodoxy, in its pietistic form, in 
the subsequent changes, and in that form in which, in the 
present day it is renewing its youth, and mounting with wings 
like eagles. ‘Too ignorant have we been of our own doctrines, 
and our own history, too little have we known of the fountain 
from which we sprang, and we have taken pride in times past 
in claiming a paternity in every reputable form of christianity, 
and have denied our proper parentage, in our mendicancy for 
foreign favors. Shame that it hasbeen so! Weshould leave 
these cisterns and return to the source of living waters. Let 
us go back to our father’s house, let us see what it has, make 
ourselves acquainted with its structure and furniture, let us sit 
down at its table and partake of its viands. ‘They will better 
suit our appetite than the crumbs which we have gathered 
elsewhere ; their nourishing influence will be more powerfully 
felt, and we will increase in fairer proportions and in a more 
robust health than we have heretofore done. 

It is our duty to exert a conservative influence. The true 
position of the Lutheran church is conservative. It should 
hold fast the form of sound words which it has received, and 
display its doctrinal and ritual moderation. Occupying a 
middle position between prelatical Episcopacy and jure divi- 
no congregzationalism ; extreme neither in the one direction nor 
the other; conceding to utility all that it can ask, without det- 
riment to order ; avoiding in doctrine the errors of Calvinism, 
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and those of low Arminianism and Pelagianism ; repudiating 
a mere animal religion whilst it shows no countenance to a 
morality cold and religionless—these its true position, its very 
essence and form, adapt it to exert an influence favorable to 
doctrinal sounduess and religious purity. We do not claim 
for it too much, when we ascribe to it a capacity to uphold a 
true living system of christianity, when we regard it as adapt- 
ed to exert an influence opposed to extremes in the one direc- 
tion or the other. It might appear invidious to ascribe such a 
power to the Lutheran church exclusively. This we do not 
do, but at the same time, we think that in no other is their ca- 
pacity to doso much, and upon so extensive a scale. No other 
church occupies, we think, so nearly the central point between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant extremes. No other so cen- 
tral a point between the high Churchism of Protestantism 
and the extremes of Protestantism, and therefore we suppose 
that no other can more fairly regard itself as summoned to act 
a conservative part—conservative not only by upholding a 
moderate orthodoxy in doctrine—ecclesiastical government and 
ceremonies—but by preventing extremes, either on the one 
hand subversive of human liberty, or on the other of the grace 
of God. It neither makes man independent of means or of 
God. It connects not his salvation with direct influences with- 
out means, nor does it grow out of means without the influ- 
ences of God. 

It is our duty to contribute to the evangelizing of the world. 
The Lutheran church has distinguished itself in times past by 
zealous and successful! labors amongst the heathen nations of 
the earth. Some of the most venerated names amongst the 
missionaries of the cross belong to her communion. Who have 
labored more faithfully and successfully than Ziegenbalg and 
Pliitschau and Schwartz? Who than Hans Egede? But 
we cannot dwell on these things. Our faith was brought to 
our own country and countrymen by Germans. ‘They were 
missionaries and had much to endure in their labors of love. 
But they labored not in vain. God was with them and the 
church of God to which we belong, amidst all its difficulties, 
in its present prosperity, remains to attest the blessing of God, 
which followed their labors. On us does it devolve to carry 
on this work. ‘To build up our people in their most holy 
faith, to supply the waste places of our Zion in this western 
world, to send the gospel tothe heathen. Nor is the church 
idle ; It has its missionaries abroad, who labor with encoura- 
ging success. It has its missionaries at home, whose labors 
are owned of God. ‘The harvest to which we are invited is 
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truly great, and the laborers that we have in the field too few. 
What shall we do? Turn a deaf ear to the calls that come 
to us—respond we can do nothing? God forbid! Let usad- 
dress ourselves to the work. Let us bring into the ministry 
able and faithful men; let us be willing to contribute of our 
substance, let us enquire how we can best subserve the inter- 
ests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Let us devise in our syn- 
ods, and in our General Synod, methods of increasing our pow- 
er, concentrating our energies, bringing out our strength, and 
prosecuting with the utmost success the great work assigned 
us by him who gave the command—*Go preach the gospel to 
every creature ”—the work of turning men in christian and 
heathen lands from darkness to light, from the power of satan 
to God. 


ARTICLE Il. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, AND THE FESTIVALS OF THE 
CHURCH. 


3y Rev H. I. Schmidt, A. M, Prof. of German Lan. and Lit. in Columbia College, N. Y. 


In the Old Testament church, in her worthies, her history, 
and her institutions, there were, although modern rationalism 
can discover nothing of the kind, many types of the divine 
founder, the development, and the institutions of the christian 
church—shadows of greater and better things to come. The 
historical analogy and the typical relation between the passo- 
ver and the Lord’s supper are so obvious, and so clearly des- 
ignated by scripture, that here to deny is tantamount to charg- 
ing Revelation with falsehood. In the case of circumcision 
and baptism, the typical connexion, although not less decided, 
is perhaps less obvious, because less circumstantial ; nor is it 
distinctly recognized in the writings of the New Testament. 
Similar relations will be found to exist in respect of the obser- 
vance of times and seasons. ‘The year of jubilee, e. g., is, 
we presume, regarded by all biblical critics of the sacred word 
as a type of the gospel dispensation. In this connexion we 
believe, that the principles of typology might be move exten- 
sively applied than they generally are: that there are instances 
in which the language of scripture, without actually express- 
ing a typical reference, yet clearly implies it,—and indeed, 
that events or transactions are recorded, whose entire signifi- 
cance is typical. ‘Thus, for example, we believe, as the Al- 
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mighty is not limited in his operations by those disabilities 
which affect human agents, and as he cannot, like them, re- 
quire rest, that his employing six days in the work of creation, 
and then resting on the seventh day, and hallowing it, is to be 
regarded as constituting a normal type of that division of time 
not based upon natural phenomena, which has obtained ever 
since the creation; only, however, among Jews and christians 
with strict reference to sacred time. ‘The feast of Pentecost, 
which commemorated the giving of the law on Mt. Sinai, is 
admitted to have typically prefigured the-effusion of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles. The analogy is here very striking ; and 
as the Jewish church may be said to have been first constitu- 
ted by the giving of the law, so the great day on which the 
Spirit was poured out upon the assembled apostles, may be re- 
garded as the birth-day of the christian church, and the divine 
recognition of the typical relation may be inferred from the 
selection of the day of Pentecost for the occurrence of the mo- 
mentous event, which opened that great spiritual campaign, 
through which the world is to be subjected to Christ. 

Every biblical student knows, that, besides the ordinary civ- 
il year, beginning on the first day of the month Tisri, the Jews 
had an ecclesiastical or religious year, beginning on the first of 
the month Nisan, and that from this month not only their sa- 
cred feasts were computed, but also the oracles and visions of 
the prophets sometimes dated. How early this mode of reck- 
oning time was adopted in the christian church, is not precise- 
ly known; but the practice is very ancient, and there can be 
no doubt, that the christian ecclesiastical year was adopted from 
the Jewish, and that, at first, they exactly coincided. In close 
correspondence with the religious reckoning of the Jews, the 
feast of the Annunciation, March 25th, was in the fifth centu- 
ry accounted the beginning of the ecclesiastical year; but in 
the Western church the ecclesiastical year has been generally 
dated from the advent of Christ, to the commemoration of 
which the four Sundays preceding the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber are now assigned, the first constituting the beginning of the 
Kirchenjahr, the christian ecclesiastical year. 

This practice of the christian church finds, therefore, if not 
its authoritative, yet its actual, historical type, in the arrange- 
ments and institutions of the old covenant church. Now we 
are perfectly sensible, how necessary it is to exercise great cau- 
tion in interpreting types; and also, that we have no authority 
to designate persons or things mentioned in the Old Testament, 
as types either of Christ, or of christian institutions, unless 
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such relation is, in one way or another, pointed out and recog- 
nized by the Savior or his apostles. We have, therefore, no 
intention to claim for the ecclesiastical year and the festivals of 
the Jews, a genuine typical, least of all, a normative charac- 
ter, whereby like observances would be rendered obligatory on 
the christian church. We are quite aware of the tendency of 
a general recognition of any such claims, to more extended 
judaizing, and we are, therefore, far from advocating them.— 
We seek, on the contrary, a broader basis than is afforded by 
atypeortypes. The subject involves a principle of analogi- 
cal reasoning, which it is important not to overlook, as it has 
peculiar force in cases like that before us. Itis admitted by 
all writers who have a due respect for the sacred text, that the 
ritual law, the Mosaic economy in general, was typical of the 
Messiah, and of gospel blessings. It is, indeed, not at all at 
the option of the truly evangelical theologian, whether or not 
he will admit this to be true; for it isa point definitively and 
fully settled by the epistle to the Hebrews. We expect, of 
course, to discover an agreement, in all essential points, between 
the type and that which is typified. When the anti-type ap- 
pears, the type, no longer necessary, passes away. Thus the 
entire constitution, and the sacrifices of the Levitical priest- 
hood, having been simply designed typically to prefigure Christ 
and his atoning sacrifice, ceased, at his appearance, to possess 
any importance, and belong, therefore, to the old things that 
have passed away entirely. This is true of the whole Jewish 
ceremonial, which had merely a temporary importance and va- 
lidity. But some of the types prefigured institutions, which 
were to take their place, and permanently to retain it, in the 
church of God. Such is the gospel covenant, with its unspeak- 
able blessings, foreshadowed by the covenant with Abraham. 
Here belong also baptism and the Lord’s supper, typified by 
circumcision and the passover. ‘Thus institutions of the Abra- 
hamic church, not directly pertaining to the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Christ, nor designed merely to separate and distin- 
guish the Jews from surrounding nations, but based upon prin- 
ciples of universal importance, relating to, and involving, in- 
terests as momentous under the new as under the old covenant, 
were typesof institutions in the christian church, destined to 
continue to the end of time. And it is under this category, 
that we would trace the analogy between the christian and the 
Jewish festivals. They belong to those features in which we 
naturally expect to discover a connexion and family resem- 
blance between the old and the new church. The Jewish 
festivals were not ceremonial or prospective, as were other in- 
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stitutions of the Jewish ritual: they were historical, retrospec- 
tive, commemorative of the most important facts connected 
with the establishment of the Old Testament church. Ap- 
pointed by God himself, for the momentous purpose of keep- 
ing alive the memory of the most important and solemn trans- 
actions and events, and especially of instructing children and 
youth relative to his wonderful dealings with his people, they 
had a direct historical, practical, ecclesiastical and permanent 
interest for the whole Jewish nation. Without regarding them 
as normal types, requiring similar institutions as their anti- 
typesin the christian church, we contend that they authorize, 
justify, sanction, and render desirable and expedient, such in- 
stitutions among us. Expecting to discover an agreement be- 
tween the christian and the Jewish church, in points of essen- 
tial ecclesiastical importance, in matters involving like princi- 
ples and circumstances, and reasoning from analogy, it is pre- 
cisely the ecclesiastical year, with its cardinal festivals, in which 
among other and more important features, we should look for 
the intimate connexion, and the essential oneness of the Abra- 
hamic and the christian church. The force of analogical rea- 
soning is here complete. The circumstances, the principles 
involved, the end to be attained, are, in both cases, essentially 
the same. ‘The computations of the ecclesiastical year have 
reference to affairs that concern the church as such, distinct 
from the world :—the church festivals commemorate facts or 
events standing in intimate and momentous connexion with 
the religious interests of mankind, concerning and interesting 
deeply those who belong to the church, who believe her doc- 
trines, who honor her institutions, and look forward to the en- 
joyment of her glorious inheritance. The divine founder of 
our holy religion did not, indeed, prescribe the observance of 
sacred feasts; but neither did he make any disposition as re- 
gards the Sabbath. It may be said that the cases are not par- 
allel. ‘They are not. The Sabbath is here mentioned, because 
the early church, necessarily retaining it, considered itself au- 
thorized to christianize it, (if we may use the expression,) by 
transferring it to our Lord’s resurrection day, and by modifying 
its observance and exercises, so as to adapt it to the character 
and wants of the christian church. The same was done as 
regards the day of Pentecost, which became at once, without 
a change of day, a great christian festival. Is it wrong to 
claim these primitive transfers, and the general precedents of 
the Jewish church, as duly authorizing the appointment of 
christian festivals, connected with matters of the highest mo- 
ment to the church? The great Jewish festivals were, as we 
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have said, not connected with the Levitical law; they related 
to events prior to the prescription of the ceremonial law and 
ritual, and of paramount importance in the establishment and 
organization of the Jewish church, as a great religious and 
moral organism. Appointed by God himself, we may venture 
to suggest, that divine wisdom ordained them, as possessing an 
important practical, and fruitful adaptation to a principle or el- 
ement in human nature, operative, not among Jews only, or 
at particular periods, but universally, and in all ages. And 
does not the law of analogy justify us in saying that, with the 
character and design of the old covenant institutions before us, 
it is consistent and in harmony with the designs of divine wis- 
dom, to maintain similar institutions under the last great econ- 
omy of God with men? Such was evidently the view taken 
of this subject by the primitive church, and hence the early 
origin of christian church festivals. Expecting to resume, on 
a subsequent page, sundry points here merely glanced at, we 
propose to add here a few historical data relative to the church 
festivals, before we discuss the importance and advantages of 
these. 

In their adoption of the ecclesiastical year, the early christ- 
jans appear to have been influenced by the consideration, that 
the church, as a distinct and purely religious organization, 
having affairs and interests of her own with which the world 
and its various arrangements had no connexion, should, as 
such, and for the regulation of her peculiar concerns and in- 
stitutions, have her own system of computing time. They 
rejected the names currently given to the months of the secu- 
lar year, as associated with Paganism, or immediately derived 
from Pagan divinities and heroes. They divided the year into 
fifty-two weeks, designating them severally by specific names, 
which, as they have gone out of use, it is not necessary to re- 
count. In the same manner they had their own names for 
the different days of the week. 

Regarding the leading incidents of our Savior’s life with 
profound interest, and their regular commemoration as perma- 
nently and highly important to those who confessed his name, 
they wished to embrace in their sacred seasons those dies me- 
moriales, so as to have them regularly recur during the eccle- 
siastical year, the only sort of year which they recognized. 
The soundness of the principle, and the justness and correct- 
ness of the feeling, by which they were actuated and gov- 
erned in making these arrangements, will be disputed only by 
those who regard all external matters, all forms and ritual in- 
stitutions, as utterly unimportant, respecting which all church- 
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members are at liberty to carry out their own subjective no- 
tions, and which they may observe as they please, or if they 
so prefer, not observe at all. 

A principle of vast moment lay at the foundation of the 
Jewish ceremonial, so burdensome in itself, yet so necessary 
for the Israelites, that they might be a peculiar people, and 
preserved from all comminglings with surrounding abomina- 
tions. What was purely typical in it, passed away, of course, 
with the coming in of the new dispensation; and thus, also, 
with the new historical associations, and the higher and purer 
spiritaality of the christian doctrine and economy, the entire 
Jewish ceremonial lost its validity, as pertaining to an effete 
and virtually defunct organism. But the Jewish festivals oc- 
cupied, as we have already observed, different ground. And 
although, with the history of a new church-foundation, these 
were also destined to be superseded, the principle which de- 
manded, and led to their establishment, is not dead; it is as 
vital and as efficient in the christian, as ever it could be in the 
Jewish church. It needed only that it should be respected 
on the historical basis, and in a manner consistent with the 
spirit, of the new dispensation. And it is the perennial influ- 
ence of this principle which introduced, in the christian 
church, the ecclesiastical year and its great festal celebrations, 
and which will ever preserve christian festivals, in some shape 
or other, among the professors of our holy religion. This 
point will be again considered, infra; at present we are to 
give a brief sketch of the early history of the sacred seasons 
of the christians. These were, at first, few in number, for 
those of the Passion, of Easter, and of Whitsunday, are the 
only ones mentioned in the most ancient rubrics. Easter, 
commemorating our Lord’s resurrection, was the first that was 
regularly observed as a festival of the church; and it is fre- 
quently spoken of as such, under the designation “xdoza 
dvasrastuor,” in the writings of the earliest christian fathers. — 
Justly regarding our Lord’s resurrection as an event of para- 
mount importance in the history of man’s redemption, to the 
church as a body, and to the faith and hope of every indi- 
vidual believer in Christ, the early christians not only com- 
memorated it weekly, on every Lord’s day, but set apart, for 
its special commemoration, an annual festival, which was cel- 
ebrated with great solemnity. And at first, until these matters 
were regulated by ecclesiastival authorities, this festival was 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical year. 

The Sunday which precedes Easter, and is denominated 
Palm-Sunday, from the palm-branches strewn on the way when 
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our Lord made his entry into Jerusalem, is commemorative of 
this event, and the entire week commencing with this day has 
been, from the beginning, set apart under the designation of 
“the great week,” or “the passion-week,” for the commemo- 
ration of the last events in our Savior’s earthly career. The 
last three days of the Passion-week were then, and, by several 
churches, are still esteemed as preéminently sacred, and ob- 
served with peculiar solemnity. ‘These are Maunday Thurs- 
day, i. e. Dies Mandati, the day of the mandate, or the com- 
mandment; the day on which our Lord gave the great com- 
mandment, that we should love one another. Being a com- 
munion-day, it was also denominated “dies mysteriorum,— 
eucharistiae,—-panis,—indulgentiae. Even after the ancient 
agapae had been long discontinued, this day was observed 
as a feast of love. Good Friday received this appellation 
from the unspeakable benefits accruing to mankind from our 
Lord’s crucifixion and death, which it is designed to commem- 
orate by exercises of the deepest solemnity. The last day of 
that week was, among the Jews, “a high day,” for reasons 
which may be found stated in any good commentary on the 
Gospels: among christians, it was denominated “the great 
Sabbath,” because during this day our Lord’s body reposed 
in the tomb: it “was observed, with rigorous precision, as a 
day of fasting. Religious worship was celebrated by night, and 
the vigils of the night were continued until cock-crowing, the 
hour when the Lord was supposed to have risen. At this in- 
stant the stillness of the midnight vigils was suddenly interrupt- 
ed by the joyful exclamation: The Lord is risen! The Lord 
isrisen! ‘The Lord is tisen indeed!” ' And now commenced 
the exercises of Easter-Sunday, “which was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy, as a second jubilee. In connex- 
jon with the appropriate devotional exercises, it was customary 
to celebrate the day by deeds of charity and merey—-by grant- 
ing liberty to the captive, freedom to the slave, and pardon to 
the criminals. Charity was dispensed to the needy. Courts 
of justice were suspended. Each participated in the general 
joy, and felt his bosom swell with the ‘wide wish of benevo- 
lence.’”! We have here presented, relative to the Passion- 
week, and the festival of Easter, only the more essential points 
of external arrangement, including particularly those in which 
the practice of several Protestant churches still agrees with that 
of the primitive church. The day of Pentecost, in modern 
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times denominated Whitsunday, commemorated, at first, both 
our Lord’s ascension, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Apostles. Subsequently a separate day, shortly preceding 
Whitsunday, was set apart as the festival of the Ascension, 
which arrangement still obtains. The celebration of the day 
of Pentecost as a christian festival, commemorative of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, commenced in the third century, and 
was afterwards authoritatively decreed by the council of El- 
vira in Spain, A. D. 305. 

Among the great festivals of the church, that of the Savior’s 
Nativity was thé last introduced. It forms, among the sacred 
seasons of the ecclesiastical year, a distinct section or cycle, 
commencing with the first Sunday in Advent, and closing 
with the festival of Epiphany, which occurs on the sixth of 
January. Our readers are, doubtless, aware, that the Eastern 
and Western churches differed, during about a century, as re- 
gards both the time and the manner of observing the festivals 
of the nativity; and it, was not until about the end of the 
fourth century, that the two churches came to the final agree- 
ment, to celebrate Christmas on the twenty-fifth of December, 
and Epiphany on the sixth of January, which arrangement 
has continued down to the present day. 

Wedo not consider it neeessary to enter into any further 
specifications. As Protestants, having an eye only to what is 
of essential moment, and denying the importance, or propriety 
of observing Saints’ days, we are concerned only with the car- 
dinal festivals of the church, which relate to events or doc- 
trines of paramount importance to all. ‘T’o those which have 
been named, we have only to add Trinity Sunday, a festival 
the design of which is sufficiently indicated by its name.— 
Sundry considerations that might be introduced here, will 
come up in the course of the following observations upon the 
permanent importance of church-festivais, and, by implication, 
of the ecclesiastical year. Ere we proceed, we have only this 
one remark to premise, that, if the early christians reckoned 
time exclusively by ecclesiastical years, entirely distinct from 
the civil years, by which the computations of others were re- 
gulated, this may indeed have caused, as is often alleged, 
much confusion and inconvenience; but that no such disad- 
vantages can arise, when, as has long been the case, the ar- 
rangements of the ecclesiastical. have reference solely to the 
sacred seasons of the church, while all other affairs are chro- 
nologically arranged according to the common reckoning by 
civil years. 
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And now to the point more immediately before us. Is the 
continued observance of the ecclesiastical year, with its sacred 
seasons, important, and fruitful of good? ‘That such is our 
belief, must have already appeared from the preceding re- 
marks. As this observance was not commanded — not in any 
way directly prescribed by our Lord or his Apostles, it is a 
subject which, of course, lies open to discussion, and in rela- 
tion to which christians are to agree among themselves.— 
Among the early christians, the observance of religious festi- 
vals was a voluntary act; there is sufficient eyjdence to show, 
that they did not regard it as involving any slpenaive obliga- 
tion; although, at an early period, there were not wanting 
those, who represented the practice as obligatory, until, in the 
fourth century, it was enjoined by divers councils as a duty. 
The ecclesiastical year, with its cardinal festivals, has at all 
times been a characteristic and conspicuous feature of the con- 
stitution and the ritual usages of the Lutheran church. Yet, 
after the admissions just made, it will doubtless, be regarded 
as incumbent upon us to show some reason, for affirming the 
perpetual importance of these institutions. 

And here we have, in the first instance, to meet the objec- 
tion which many will be ready to urge, that the observance 
for which we are contending is condemned by the Apostle 
Paul himself. Those churches which reject the festivals al- 
together, lay great stress on the only two passages in the New 
Testament, that have a direct reference to the practice of 
christians “in relation to such days: we mean Gal. 4: 9. 10. 
Col. 2: 16. But we totally deny, that those two passages 
have any connexion with the matter here in hand — with the 
general aspects of the subject under consideration. Paul is 
warning both the Galatians and the Colossians against the in- 
fluence of Judaizing teachers; against those false reasonings 
and persuasives, by which these sought to bring the early con- 
verts to christianity into renewed bondage to the Levitical law 
and its multiplied observances. But to claim his words as 
condemnatory of religious festivals in general, would be quite 
as judicious and pertinent as to argue from Rom. 3: 28. et al. 
loc., that Paul was opposed to good works, to christian virtue 
and holiness. ‘The Apostle is here speaking of the Jewish 
festivals, the year of Jubilee, the new moons, and holydays— 
those which were divinely appointed, as well as those which 
had no other authority than “the tradition of the elders ;” 
with all of which the judaizing teachers of that day laBored 
hard to burden the disciples of Christ, maintaining that the 
obligation to keep them all neither was, nor could be, abro- 
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gated. These absurd attempts — absurd, because they aimed 
to perpetuate the institutions of an economy which was itself 
abrogated, and no longer valid—created many difficulties in 
the early church, and required to be vigorously dealt with. 
But to press these passages into the service of an argument 
against church-festivals in general, is to take a sword having 
more than one edge, and cutting too many ways. This could 
be easily shown, if necessary; but we content ourselves, for 
the present, with resting in the position, that the Apostle 
speaks simply of Jewish institutions, with which christians 
had nothing to do; so that it was not only foolish, but utterly 
wrong, that they should suffer themselves to be burdened with 
them. But let us here once more repeat, that the great Jew- 
ish festivals did not belong to those institutions, whose charac- 
ter was merely typical, and whose real value consisted solely 
in their prospective significance ; but that they had their foun- 
dation in history, in the most important events connected with 
the establishment and life of the Israelitish church, and that 
they were designed to perpetuate, in never-fading freshness, 
the memory of those events, and to awaken and foster senti- 
ments of reverence and love towards the God of Israel, in 
every new rising generation. ‘The organic consciousness of 
the Jewish church derived its vital element through these 
great events and their ineffaceable remembrance: they were 
to that church what the roots are to a tree: they could have 
ceased to be remembered, and to be looked upon with pro- 
found and reverent interest, only with the utter extinction not 
only of the Jewish church, but of the Jewish race. And such 
commemorative festivals are of equal importance to every re- 
ligious organization which has, or pretends to have, an histo- 
rical basis. Among Muhammedans (not to instance any others) 
the ecclesiastical year, or rather, their entire chronology, counts 
from an event, contemptible enough in itself, but of great im- 
portance in the establishment of their false religion. Whether 
the existence of pagan religious festivals had, as some say, an 
influence in the introduction of christian festivals, we neither 
know nor care; the principle which calls for them is deeply 
seated in the nature and the wants of the human soul, and 
is every where the same: it demanded their establishment 
under the old covenant : it desires and demands them under 
the new; and the appointment of them, by the divine founder 
and Head of the Jewish church, authorizes and sanctions their 
establishment in, the church of Christ. This could, by no 
means, be affirmed of any of the ceremonial observances of 
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the Jews, in respect of which a totally different principle pre- 
vailed, from that with which we have to do here. 

What, then, is that principle from which their necessity 
arises ; what is that element in human nature, which has been 
so frequently referred to,.as demanding the appointment of 
such institutions as those of which we are speaking? We 
might, in reply, point to a variety of motives in this direction, 
deeply resident in the human soul: we might instance, among 
others, what may be regarded as one of the fairest features of 
fallen humanity ; the commendable desire, natural to man in 
every age and clime — honored in every relation except the 
relations of religion — gratefully and reverently to commem- 
orate, on stated days, and by suitable celebrations, facts and 
events in which he has reason to take a deep interest, because 
they have proved to him the causes or channels of great ben- 
efits,—of advantages and blessings accruing to successive gen- 
erations. The desire thus to manifest his due appreciation 
of their importance, his gratitude for the benefits enjoyed, his 
thankful solicitude to inspire others with the same sentiments 
that animate his soul, his anxiety to perpetuate, in ever-green 
freshness, the memory of events to which he regards himself, 
and his country or his race, as deeply indebted, is a just and 
praiseworthy desire, a feeling that ought to be respected and 
cherished, an impulse that ought to be sustained, and strength- 
ened and encouraged ; for it is productive of much good in 
this our world. And this view, alone, of the subject, exhibits 
the importance of religious festivals. On this, however, we 
shall not here insist ; for the point which we have more par- 
ticularly in view is this, that when great and momentous 
events, through which mankind derive important blessings 
and advantages, are not thus statedly, reverently, and grate- 
fully commemorated ; where the cost at which these were 
procured is not thus kept before the mind, it is only too char- 
acteristic of human nature, not only to forget those great 
events themselves, and the benefactors who achieved them, 
but also to lose the appreciation of those blessings which they 
were the means of bestowing. And hence it is perhaps not 
only obedience to the impulse first named, — which ought 
surely to be preéminently respected by christians as the reci- 
pients of the greatest of all conceivable blessings — but a con- 
sciousness of their infirmity, and a desire to counteract its un- 
thankful tendencies, that prompts men to the stated celebration 
of days, illustrious for great events in the secular history of 
nations. Agaiust the effects of this proclivity of mankind to 
forget benelits and benefactors, He, who knows human nature 
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infinitely better than man can understand it, saw fit to ordain 
peculiar precautionary measures, in view of those gracious 
and mighty interpositions, through which He effected the de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage, the preservation in the wil- 
derness, the victory and establishment in the promised land, 
of his people Israel. In this connexion we need refer, among 
a great number of passages in point, only to Heb. 9: 4, to 
Joshua 4: 1-9, to Exod. 23: 33-44, to Exod. 12: 11-17. 25- 
28. It is important to note the design of these acts and cele- 
hrations, so distinctly pointed out at the time of their appoint- 
ment, and especially to mark the reference which is had to 
the proper instruction of the young, for all coming generations. 
These festivals, then, were divinely appointed,—appointed by 
the great Head of the Jewish church—and, as they differed, in 
their character and design, from the ceremonial observances of 
the Levitical law; nay, as their design is expressly stated by 
Him who appointed them, we may justly conclude, that un- 
der circumstances greatly similar, and with substantially the 
same design in view, the christian church may safely regard 
herself as carrying out the instructions of divine wisdom, in 
establishing and solemnly observing similar festivals. No man 
has the right to assign the reasons, why the Divine Founder 
of our holy religion did not himself ordain the observance of 
such festivals, but it would be very easy to point out consider- 
ations of the utmost importance which would satisfactorily ex- 
plain his abstaining from their appointment. It is sufficient 
to say, that the disciples did not fully understand the mission 
and design, or comprehend the teachings of their master, until 
after he was removed from their midst; and thus any such 
appointments made during his mortal career, would have been 
premature, as they would not have been understood. ‘That 
the Apostles should have, in like manner, abstained from or- 
dering such institutions and observances, may have arisen from 
the peculiar position of the infant church, from the difficulties 
and dangers by which it was encompassed. Yet we have al- 
ready seen, that they did not entirely abstain from such mea- 
sures, inasmuch as they immediately began to observe the day 
of our Lord’s resurrection, as the Lord’s day. 

And now, in order more fully to exhibit the rationale and 
the importance of the christian church-festivals, we must con- 
sider, more particularly, a feature of the greatest consequence, 
that must characterize every true religion, and which, among 
all the religious systems ever propounded in our world, is pe- 
culiar to the only two which really had a divine origin, and 
therefore divine approval. ‘This feature is, that they have a 
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genuine historical basis, clearly and minutely exhibited and 
delineated in authentic historical monuments. The religious 
impostors and the religious enthusiasts of all ages have deeply 
felt and duly appreciated this, desideratum, and hence the 
puerile fictions of Muhammed, the poetic vagaries of Budd- 
hism, and even the ridiculous forgeries of the Mormon pro- 
phet. ‘True to the instinctive requirements of human nature, 
all who seek to impose a false religion upon men, are careful 
to invent for their spurious revelations a fictitious historical 
basis ; for no one doubts that a divine revelation to man ne- 
cessarily implies a direct, obvious, unmistakable, divine inter- 
position in the state and progress of human affairs, the external 
sensible demonstrations or manifestations of which constitute 
the historical basis of the religious system, which any such 
revelations is-designed to introduce and establish. We have, 
already, more than once, referred to the great events connected 
with the establishment of the Israelitish church, and sufli- 
ciently expatiated on the institutions appointed by the divine 
legislator himself, for the purpose of deeply depositing and 
firmly rooting them in the memory and the reverent regard of 
his people. Had the religion of the Jews been a mere specu- 
lative system of doctrines, a mere human contrivance, pro- 
ceeding from the brain of Moses, or of any other mortal, with- 
out being sustained, and, if we may use the expression, en- 
dorsed by a series of facts unquestionably divine, it is evident 
that, with Israel’s extraordinary propensity to forsake the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and to take up with any disgusting scheme 
of idolatry, the religion of the twelve tribes would, at an early 
period, have been utterly swept away, and entirely supplanted 
by the abominations, which really seemed, more than once, 
to have extinguished the true faith. But-the religion of Pal- 
stine was not a human invention. The Ark of the Coven- 
ant, the pot of manna, Aaron’s rod, and the tabernacle itself, 
with its costly furniture and ornaments, were so any tangible 
memorials that they could not, in spite of the spirit of rebel- 
lion and apostacy, fail to preserve the memory of a most imar- 
vellous dispensation from heaven. But as these, after the 
tabernacle had given place to the temple, were. spoiled, car- 
ried away, and destroyed by the enemy, and as, moreover, 
they are not directly important to our present purpose, we 
need not farther dwell upon them. ‘There were other monu- 
ments of greater importance, exhibiting the solid, indestructi- 
ble, historical basis, on which was erected the church of the 
Hebrew: and these were the written histories of Moses and 
of Joshua, and those great festivals, in which much of that 
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history was statedly, again and again, re-enacted ; around 
which the most glorious traditions clustered, in rich luxuri- 
ance, like the ivy around some old storm-beaten cathedral, and 
whose significant and imposing solemnities thoroughly filled 
the consciousness of the Hebrew commonwealth with the in- 
eradicable memories of the wonderful past, and supplied a 
substratum in the public mind and heart, of which the mes- 
senger of Jehovah could take hold, and which gave point and 
effect to his rebukes, his representations, his denunciations and 
his invitations. A religion without any authentic narrative of 
a genuine historic origin can sustain no relation to, can have 
no hold upon, man’s conscience. But while the prophets of 
the Lord had the great events of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, and the establishment of the Hebrew 
church, recorded in the historic documents, whose genuine- 
ness and authenticity no Hebrew dreamed of questioning, im- 
bodied in the Passover and other festivals, living, in spite of 
Baal and Moloch, in the traditions and hearts of the people, 
to fall back upon ; while they could point to these, ever the 
same, testifying of the arm of the Lord of hosts, stretched out 
for the deliverance, the guidance, the establishment and the 
protection of his people, they possessed a mighty lever for the 
upheaving and overthrow of ‘every base and baseless structure, 
and the reédification of Jehovah’s church on that lasting foun- 
dation, which is not even.yet destroyed, but is the historic 
ground, on which rests’ the glorious foundation-stone of our 
holy religion. And how could the demand, which the in- 
stincts of our reason prompt us to make of every religious sys- 
tem professing to have God himself for its author, be more 
triumphantly answered than it is in the written history of 
man’s redemption, and in the writings connected with the es- 
tablishment and instruction of the christian church? ‘The 
assaults which have been, century after century, directed 
against the christian faith, could not have failed of success, if 
they had been aimed, with equal ingenuity, skill, and perse- 
verance, at any system made up of mere human theories and 
contrivances. Butso perfectly authenticated are the wonderful 
facts connected with the redemption of mankind, that no in- 
genuity of skepticism, no virulent assault of malignant infi- 
delity, has ever been able to shake them. ‘The man who can 
pronounce the Gospel-history a fiction, or a collection of myths, 
is, beyond the possibility of doubt, a fool or a knave; the in- 
vention, by any human mind, of such a history, is purely an 
absolute impossibility ; there is no accounting for the appear- 
ance of the four Gospels, in that age and country, (or, indeed, 
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at any time and any where) written by obscure and unlettered 
men, portraying, with minute detail, a life like that of the Sa- 
vior, recording doctrines and precepts like his, except by sim- 
ply believing, that they declare the’ pure, unvarnished truth, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth was truly the Son of the living 
God, the only begotten of the Father. Even the notorious 
work of Strauss, with all its array of learning and acute criti- 
cism, is only a tissue of recklessly audacious negation ; no- 
thing better than a bold exhibition of ingenious, but unprin- 
cipled and unblushing pettifoging, in support of a perfectly 
arbitrary foregone conclusion. ‘The man who would hope to 
engage in a successful crusade against christianity, must first 
give a rational and satisfactory account of the existence of the 
New Testament, and that extraordinary revolution in human 
affairs which undeniably began about eighteen hundred years 
ago, all which, on the presumption that the Gospel-narrative 
is a fiction, or that Christ was other than it represents him, has 
been accomplished by a few poor, illiterate, Gallilean impos- 
tors; that is, he must successfully accomplish an undertaking 
so hopelessly absurd, that we would fain hope that it will 
never again be attempted. 

It is the well authenticated, insubvertible facts of the origin of 
christianity, facts rendered invincible by an overwhelming force 
of external, and of still more powerful internal evidences, 
which have at all times foiled its adversaries ; upon which they 
have ever spent their strength in vain, like a besieging army 
upon the solid rock upholding some impregnable fortress—like 
the raging billows, surging, without cessation or rest, against 
the barriers which the Maker has appointed. ‘These momen- 
tous facts are the glorious heritage of the church ; and “asthe 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people from henceforth even for ever. For the rod 
of the wicked shall not rest upon the lot of the righteous.”— 
These wondrous facts, which constitute the firm historical basis 
of our holy religion, must needs be unspeakably precious to 
evangelical christendom, which could not manifest a more 
alarming symptom of degeneracy and decline, than indiffer- 
ence towards them, and neglect as regards the grateful, rever- 
ent, exultingly joyful remembrance of them. Nov to com- 
memorate, seriously and solemnly, these great facts, to keep 
them distinctly before the mind of christendom, to hold them 
up before the worldas the foundation of our faith and hope, 
to unfold and illustrate their wonderful nature, to endear them 
to the hearts of christians, and to saturate (sit venia verbo) 
the consciousness of the church with a sense of their awful 
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glory, and their incalculable importance, is the design of the 
wreat festivals. They serve again and again to assure the 
world, that christians have not believed in cunningly devised 
fables, which dreading scrutiny, shun the light; but that we 
know where we stand; that we invite inquiry and solicit in- 
vestigation, and that we are not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; and they statedly afford to God’s people occasions or 
seasons for the special consideration of the great facts which 
sustain their faith, for serious and devout meditation upon the 
separate links in that great chain of events, which forms an 
impenetrable and impregnable bulwark around the doctrines 
of our faith—for extending our knowledge of their character— 
for deepening our conviction of their importance—for renew- 
ing and confirming their hold of the memory. 

In order that this article may not be extended beyond all due 
bounds, we shall condense what more we have at present, to 
say upon our subject, into as narrow a compass as possible, 
under four distinct heads. And first, we have seen that the 
observance of the ecclesiastical year and of church festivals, 
has come down from the early ages of the church. The Re- 
formers, who, especially Luther, were not speculative theorists, 
but practical men in an eminent degree, wisely retained this 
institution, and in the Protestant churches of Europe, with a 
few exceptions, it has ever been strictly honored. But it is 
not important, in this connexion, to refer to other churches; it 
is sufficient to state that in Europe, the ecclesiastical year and 
the stated appropriate celebration of the great christian festi- 
vals, has been at all times a prominent feature in the practice 
of the Lutheran church; so much so, that, while indeed we 
are far from regarding the observance of church festivals as 
imperatively binding upon christians, the abrogation of this in- 
stitution would rob Lutheranism of one of its distinguishing 
characteristics, despoil our church of one of its most delightful, 
commendable, and practically fruitful usages, rend out of her 
fabric one of her most beautiful building stones, and thus mar 
the fair proportions of our ecclesiastical structure, and rudely 
invade and assail our ecclesiastical consciousness. It cannot, 
we believe, be denied,.that in our American church, the obser- 
vance of the cardinal festivals has, for some time past, been 
gradually falling more and more into desuetude. It is but one 
among many instances, in which the ancient practices, the fair 
and venerable lineaments of Lutheranism, are e-eomanaal to 
yield to the inroads of extraneous and ungenial influences. 

To us this gradual abandonment of institutions and usages 
which have ever been prominently distinctive of our evangel- 
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ical communion, is a sad and ominous symptom, and we, for 
one, cannot consent to see one after the other of the noble and 
excellent characteristics of our church swept away by ecclesi- 
astical indifferentism, by an excessive liberality, which, in its 
extreme readiness to assimilate itself to other surrounding de- 
nominations, ends by committing ecclesiastical suicide, with- 
out entering our protest, and entreating our brethren to “stand 
still and consider” to what all this must in the nature of things, 
eventually lead. We ascribe this growing disregard and neg- 
lect of the festivals of the church tothe influence of Puritan- 
ism, which is deeply felt in our midst, and seems to have tak- 
en firm hold of the minds of many. We entertain a profound 
respect for Puritanism, without being, for that reason, prepared 
to approve of all its developments. We shall have occasion 
to resume this subject in a different connexion, and therefore 
conclude our remarks on this point, by expressing the hope that 
the Lutheran church will not supinely surrender to the influ- 
ence of other denominations, what is interwoven with her en- 
tire past history, what is in itself, beautiful and good, and con- 
sistent with the principles and spirit of christianity, and what 
has exhibited, in practice, the most salutary and beneficial ten- 
dencies. 

In these last words we have stated our second point: viz, 
the happy practical results which arise from the appropriate 
and solemn observance of church festivals. We have spoken 
extensively of their design, about the importance of which 
there can be no dispute; and the only question that can re- 
main, is, whether they are really adapted to realize the-object 
for which they are instituted. ‘The simple answer is, that this 
depends entirely upon the manner in which they are observed ; 
and we contend that when they are, as they ought to be, cele- 
brated with due seriousness and solemnity, with appropriate 
exhibitions of religious truth, and any other suitable religious 
exercises, all calculated to impress the mind and heart with the 
momentous importance of the great facts in the history of hu- 
man redemption, they are, to all intents and purposes, quite 
as well adapted to the attainment of their specific design, as is 
the Sabbath to the attainment of the great purposes for which 
it has been appointed ; for in the latter case, as well as in the 
other, everything depends, and must depend, upon the man- 
ner in which the institution is.observed ; whether it be duly 
respected and improved, or neglected and abused. The point 
is one which does not admit of much abstract argument; at 
all events no reasoning would avail against the results of fait 
experiment; experiment made under such circumstances and 
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conditions as we would consider fair and just, if the tenden- 
cies of the Sabbath were to be tested. Such observation and 
experience must, therefore, supply the proper test of the cor- 
rectness of our position in regard to this subject ; and certainly 
so far as we may be allowed to refer to our own observation and 
experience, we are prepared to testify to the great practical 
benefits arising from the appropriate observance of the cardinal 
festivals. For reasons which will, at once, suggest themselves 
to the judicious reader, we shall not here refer to any portion 
of our own church. ‘There is no church, in which the great 
festivals are more strictly and solemnly observed, than the 
Moravian, a denomination whose confession of faith is our 
own venerable Augustana. During our early connexion with 
this church, we had ample opportunity to observe and expeti- 
ence the deep, powerful, healthful and highly beneficial influ- 
ence of these solemn celebrations, especially on the minds of 
children and youth. They call forth aspirit of inquiry ; they 
awaken and cherish a lively interest; they produce a profound 
appreciation as regards the great facts of the christian religion, 
which nothing can, in like manner and degree, effect, particu- 
larly in the case of young persons, For our own part we can 
truly and gratefully say, that their striking appropriateness, 
and their deep solemnity, especially as respects the exercises 
continued during the entire passion week, made, and have left 
impressions on our own mind and heart, which neither time 
nor circumstances can ever efface; and we are not aware that 
their influence was, at any time, or in respect of any, young 
or old, other than most benign and blessed, and such as christ- 
ian festivals should ever be adapted to produce. ‘That the im- 
pressions thus received should fade from the minds of the 
thoughtless and frivolous, is but to say, that they experience 
the same fate as every religious and holy influence. 

Our third point is the relation of the festivals to special and 
protracted efforts for the conversion of sinners, and the revival 
and edification of God’s people. It cannot be our present pur- 
pose to advance arguments, either for or against protracted 
meetings, nor in any respect, to define our position with re- 
gard to them. The only objection to them which we desire 
here to state, is, that they are generally got up extemporane- 
ously, as one or more individuals may think proper, and not 
always, perhaps, with due consideration. Now, what we wish 
in this connexion to insist upon, is, that in her great festivals, 
the church is provided with stated annual protracted meetings, 
which may be improved to any necessary and desirable extent, 
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for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom by special efforts, 
and preéminently solemn exercises. 'The season of Advent 
closing with Christmas, and, if not the whole season of Lent, 
yet at least the entire passion week closing with Easter Sunday, 
furnish suitable occasions for religious exercises of more than 
ordinary frequency and interest. ‘The facts and events which 
these seasons, as also the day of Pentecost, are designed to 
commemorate, are the most important and solemn connected 
with the great scheme of human redemption, and the estab- 
lishment of Christ’s church on earth. They are, therefore, if 
observed in the right spirit and manner, highly adapted, in 
themselves, to arouse inquiry, to engage attention, to excite in- 
terest, to awaken serious and solemn reflections, to produce and 
deepen religious impressions, and to bring home the truths of 
christianity with power and effect, to the conscience and heart. 
But their peculiar advantage, in this respect, lies in this, that 
they are not extemporaneously got up, as one individual or a 
few may deem expedient, but that they occur regularly, at sta- 
ted periods. Hence, as we know from our own observation, 
they are looked forward to, and expected, with an interest deep- 
ening as they approach ; the mind becomes prepared for their 
arrival, and occupies itself in the devout contemplation of the 
great facts, the glorious events, the solemn scenes, which they 
commemorate, and of the momentous truths which are based 
upon, or connected with them. And thus (at least our own 
experience bears us out in saying so) from earliest childhood, 
the sweetest, most hallowed and fruitful associations cluster 
around these sacred festivals of the church. We do not deem 
it necessary to press this point farther; we may safely leave it 
to the reflecting and devout reader to judge for himself, what 
abundant and happy results the church might reap from the 
appropriate and solemn observance of the great festivals. 

We are yet, in the fourth place, to.notice briefly the main 
objection that is urged against the observance of festivals; we 
have, in fact, never heard more than one that deserves any at- 
tention at all; and this is, that they are liable to abuse—that 
they are often and much abused. But usages so beneficial in 
their tendency, and identified with the character and life of a 
church as these are with the Lutheran, ought not to be suffer- 
ed to fall into disuse, without far more cogent reasons than this. 
And, indeed, when we look at the extent to which the obser- 
vance of church festivals has fallen into desuetude among 
American Lutherans, we are surprised that confirmation should 
have been retained, as the mode of receiving members into the 
church ; for, certainly, during a long period, greater abuses 
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were, in many places, connected with this rite, than, we are 
confident,.ever attended the observance of the. great festival 
days. We know very well that Christmas, Easter Monday, 
and Whitsun-Monday, have been greatly perverted by ignorant 
and infatuated, and ungodly people,to unhallowed pursuits 
and amusements. But we may here most apppropriately and 
decidedly insist on the fair application of the good old maxim 
that “ abusus non tollit usum”—that the abuse of a thing 
does not abrogate its use ; and in addition, we may ask—and 
we well know what the candid answer must be from the dwell- 
ers in our great cities, from town and country — whether the 
Sabbath has fared, or now fares, any better, and whether chris- 
tians ever dream of giving up its observance, because fools and 
sinners abuse it? 

An eminent New England divine once remarked to us, that 
it was a want deeply felt in consequence of the abrogation of 
all church festivals, that led the Puritans to adopt, in their 
place, the regular annual thanksgiving and fast days. The 
appropriateness and value of days of thanksgiving and of fast- 
ing we are not in the least disposed to question. But he that 
has resided, as we did, for years in the emporium of New Eng- 
land, and has thus had ample opportunity of noting the man- 
ner in which thanksgiving and fast days are there observed, 
will not envy the Puritans their exchange. If church festi- 
vals have been abused and perverted, then surely the days here 
spoken of, have nothing whereof to boast: and in this instance, 
certainly the influence which Puritanism has exerted on the 
usages and practices of our church, ought to be shaken off. 
The objection here considered is then unmeaning in itself, and 
worthless to any argument adverse to church festivals :—if it 
were valid and available wherever it can be raised—and what 
is there in human life on which a shallow and contracted judg- 
ment may not bring it to bear—it would speedily sweep away 
the most beneficial and sacred institutions, even the word of 
God itself, than which nothing is more fearfully abused and 
perverted by the folly and wickedness of man. 

The objections based on the uncertainty of the day of our 
Savior’s nativity, and on the unsuitableness of the terms Christ- 
mas and Easter, are obviously of no account whatever. ‘They 
do not, in the slightest degree, affect the question before us.— 
What we want is, that the great facts or events which are in- 
separably connected with, and of unutterable importance to, 
the establishment, and the continued existence and prosperity 
of the christian church, be suitably commemorated and im- 
proved, on stated anniversary festivals, we care not at what 
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season when historic dates cannot be ascertained, nor under 
what designation, provided it be consistent with the dignity 
and sacredness of our religion. And here we leave the sub- 
ject to the serious and candid consideration of our readers. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


SYMBOLIC THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. Charles F. Schaeffer, A. M., Red Hook, N. Y. 


In an article which appeared in the last number of the Evan- 
gelical Review, we attempted to exhibit the nature and objects 
of Symbolic Theology, or of “ Symbolics,” considered as a 
branch of the science of Theology. We were so long de- 
tained by the consideration of several important preliminary 
questions, that we found no room to introduce any illustrations 
of the manner in which theological subjects are treated in this 
department. Without repeating our remarks on the principles 
which we recognized in that article, we merely. premise, on 
this occasion, that no controversial elements can be here intro- 
duced with strict propriety, and that formal efforts to sustain 
or overthrow a doctrine by any process of reasoning, or by ex- 
press passages from Scripture, belong to Systematic Theology 
or Dogmatics, and are excluded from Symbolics. We are now 
prepared to accomplish our original design, which was, to give 
a comparative view of the tenets of different religious denom- 
inations, as far as some one leading doctrine would furnish an 
opportunity. We confess that the selection was difficult.— 
The vital importance of the “ distinctive features” of the Iau- 
theran church has not always been appreciated, and a general 
impression seems to prevail, on the contrary, that no grave 
doctrinal differences exist between her and the several ortho- 
dox denominations in the United States, except those which 
arise from her peculiar views respecting the Eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper, and, possibly, also the sacrament of Baptism. On 
these points, it is usually assumed that she is sadly in error; 
no attempt is made to investigate these views, to explain them, 
and to demonstrate their truth; her supposed friends have 
sometimes found it to be more convenient to themselves to 
abandon as untenable the post which God assigned them, and 
more agreeable to her opponents to concede that her founders 
had been beguiled, and had lacked the wisdom of the nine- 
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teenth century. We were, at first, prompted by these facts to 
select the subject of the two sacraments on this occasion ; but 
that a difference of opinion here exists between ourselves and 
our “ dissenting brethren,” is admitted, and we did not feel 
disposed to introduce them formally, without an attempt to 
vindicate the correctness of our views by the introduction of 
Scripture proofs. Moreover, we were desirous to show the fal- 
lacy of the usual statement, that the act of a Lutheran who 
abandons his church for another, does not imply a very seri- 
ous change of religious views, by exhibiting various points of 
difference that are actually found in doctrines respecting which 
a general agreement is suppoved to exist. It is the opinion of 
many, for instance, that Lutheranism and Methodism employ 
the same weapons in their contest with Calvinism, while, in 
reality, the Lutheran church sympathises with neither of these 
two antagonistic forces, and cannot consent to recognize either 
as an ally in any charge which she may make against the oth- 
er. ‘Thus, too, it is usually supposed that the orthodox church- 
es essentially agree in their views respecting the T'rinity ; but 
when this doctrine is fully developed and placed in combina- 
tion with those that are allied to it, as the interests of the truth 
demand, we are necessarily conducted to specific explanations 
respecting the person of Christ; now this point, which, in 
works on Systematic Theology is not commonly discussed in 
the same chapter in which the doctrine of the Trinity is pre- 
sented, is nevertheless of the utmost importance in any state- 
ment which a writer may design to give of the scriptural de- 
clarations respecting the divine nature. Here the Lutheran 
church stands perfectly alone, entertaining ideas respecting the 
person of Christ so august and truly scriptural in themselves, 
while they are also intimately connected with the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper, that, if no other feature distinguished her, 
she would be remarkable for the fullness of her orthodox opin- 
ions respecting the divine and the human nature of Christ.— 
All these subjects, however, we have concluded to dismiss, as 
they involve doctrinal discussions and scriptural proofs from the 
introduction of which we are precluded by the nature of the 
subject which gives a name to the present article. A doctrine 
which usually occurs near the beginning of creeds and confes- 
sions we have finally selected, since, without leading to serious 
misapprehensions, we may dispense with any direct examina- 
tion of the scriptural proofs, or the employment of any other 
mode of argumentation: we refer to the doctrine of Original 
Nin, in connection with Free Will, and the Lmputation of 
Adam's sin. 
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It is not necessary to repeat the remarks which we made in 
the former article on the principle, recognized by all candid 
inquirers, that the doctrines of any church are to be sought in 
her creeds or confessions, and not in the private or unauthori- 
zed writings of her members. Neither is it now necessary to 
enumerate the names of the symbolical books which consti- 
tute the creed of the Lutheran church. But before we proceed 
we desire to advert to one question which may occur to the 
general reader: What authority does the “ General Synod of 
the Evangelical Lutheran church in the United States” pos- 
sess in matters of faith? Our unequivocal answer is: None 
whatever. ‘That Synod which has already accomplished a 
large amount of good, and the successful labors of which we 
have, during many years, observed with gratitude to the great 
Head of the church, is simply an advisory body ; it is not re- 
cognized by the Lutheran church at large in any other capac- 
ity. Its members do not represent the whole, but only a sec- 
tion of that branch of the church which is found in the United 
States, and can much less act for the great mass of the church 
as it exists in the world ; it is, consequently, not entitled to the 
rank of a provincial, still less to that of a general, council.— 
Besides, its founders and present friends never designed that it 
should touch, alter, reject or sanction the church creed. It can 
give no new authority to our symbolical books, by any un- 
meaning admission that the contents of one of them are “sub- 
stantially correct,” for these books were recognized, revered 
and believed long before this General Synod existed, even in 
imagination, and its friendly or hostile acts cannot reach one 
jot or tittle of these books. Hence, the action of the General 
Synod is not of more consequence, when the creed of the 
church at large is discussed, than the action which the most 
obscure individual might be pleased to take in reference to 
them. It never gave these books to the church, neither can it 
take them away. When our inquiries concern doctrines, we 
ascend to a period anterior to the formation of this modern 
Synod, and consult the symbolical books alone, to which it is 
indebted for its very existence, and to which it owes, and we 
sincerely trust, will always render, the most profound rever- 
ence. 

We may also add, in this connection, that those venerable 
men, who originally brought the name and doctrines of the 
church to the shores of America, and whose memory is grate- 
fully cherished by her, occupy a similar position. ‘They would 
have repelled with honest indignation any attempt to represent 
them in the light of “Separatists.” They loved their church, 
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revered her doctrines, prized her name, sustained her institu- 
tions, and ordinances with enlighted zeal, and adhered with 
unyielding tenacity to the principle that the church of which 
they were members in this country, was identical with the 
church of the mother country, in spirit and in doctrine, as 
well as in name. Influenced by the purest principles of reli- 
gion, and strictly observing the dictates of honor, they would 
have regarded those as base and degenerate men, who would 
have proposed to rupture insidiously the sacred ties that bound 
them to the church in Europe, by retaing her name, while 
they placed unhallowed hands on her creed, or changed its 
whole character by their mutilations. We dare not affix a 
stigma to their venerated names: we cannot tolerate, for a 
moment, the preposterous idea that they claimed the right, or 
entertained the desire, while they remained “Lutherans,” to 
disown in the most indirect manner, one page of the Symbo- 
lical books. Even if they had, however, been capable of such 
irreverence and fraud, their course could not have affected the 
authority of these books ; we are not aware that these founders 
of Lutheranism in America were authorized by any compe- 
tent tribunal to legislate for the church, and reéstablish sup- 
press, or new-model her doctrines. Such an attempt, on the 
part of a few scattered men in a remote country, to “nullify” 
the Creed of a great and widely-extended church, — such a 
crusade of a little band of humble and feeble men against a 
mighty structure of divine truth like that which Lutheranism 
presents to the gaze of the world — really, the idea is so mon- 
strous, that if it possessed more substance than a shadow, we 
might expect that it would evoke these departed worthies from 
their graves, and compel them to deny the foul imputation. 
We have made these explanations simply for the purpose of 
accounting for the fact that, in our subsequent statements, we 
make no reference whatever to any authorities which have 
arisen since the original promulgation of our creeds, and which 
must rise or fall with these creeds, if they are Lutheran not 
only in name, but also in deed and in truth. 

When the Lutheran chureh originally assumed a distinct 
and independent position, the circumstances of the times im- 
periously demanded a full development of the truth. Divine 
Providence assigned to her the task of deriving the materials 
for her confessions of faith from the Holy Scriptures alone, 
while she rejected the traditions of that corrupt church of 
Rome, which impiously claimed to be the church of Christ. 
Later ecclesiastical organizations enjoyed the advantage of 
finding in her admirable symbols the pure truth of God em- 
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bodied in suitable language. They largely shared in her trea- 
sures, and, consequently, the Protestant churches could not 
differ as widely and essentially from her as the church of 
Rome. While, however, they were led by the power of the 
truth to adopt many Lutheran tenets, various circumstances 
combined to give to each new Protestant creed a distinct form 
or character. In some cases, very grave departures from the 
“form of sound words” occurred, and separate religious socie- 
ties were gradually formed, each characterized by a peculiar 
combination of doctrines, or different shades in the expression 
of leading points of the christian faith. The Lutheran will 
recognize some precious truth in the creed of each of the mod- 
ern orthodox denominations, but he will discover in none a 
similar exhibition of divine truth in general ; he will, at times, 
meet with doctrines, well known to him, but divested of some 
of their most admirable features; other essential portions of 
the truth, again, which afford unspeakable consolation and 
delight to the soul, he will find, in all their fulness and power, 
in no communion but his own. By a misapprehension, for 
the occurrence of which we can readily acccount, the general 
conformity of the creed of the Protestant Episcopal church to 
our own, bas seemed to justify the process by which they are 
styled “English Lutherans,” in some of the middle States. 
With respect to the doctrines of the church, Lawrence makes 
the following remarks in his sermons: “preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year 1804.” —“Our Articles [of 
the Church of England] were modelled after the Lutheran in 
opposition to the Romish tenets of the day.”' “When Ed- 
ward ascended the throne * * the offices of our church were 
completely reformed * * after the temperate system of Luther. 
* * At the same period also, the first book of Homilies was 
composed * * equally Lutheran,”* &c. “On the whole, 
therefore, the principles upon which our Reformation was con- 
ducted, ought not to remain in doubt; they were manifestly 
Lutheran. Our Reformers, indeed, had they been so disposed, 
might have turned their attention to the novel establishment 
at Geneva * * * but they rather chose to give reputation to 
their opinions, and stability to their system, by adopting, where 
reason permitted, Lutheran sentiments, and expressing them- 
selves in Lutheran language.”* While we concede to this 
distinguished Episcopalian and to those of an earlier day, the 
privilege to adopt such expressions, it cannot be denied that 
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their successors combined with the original Lutheran elements 
so many foreign materials, of which Puseyism is the noxious 
fruit, and departed so far in principles and practice from. the 
source from which they derived their fundamental doetfines, 
as to present, in our day, a system altogether foreign to the 
feelings and views of a Lutheran. 

As an illustration of the fact, that divine truth, as a whol@, 
has a peculiar aspect in the Lutheran church, we may refer to 
that part of Systematic Theology, which, by some writers, is 
called Anthropology, as distinguished from Christology, &c., 
and which treats specially “Of man,” that is, of man’s ori- 
ginal condition, the fall, original sin, &c. Our limits will not 
allow us to furnish very extended quotations; still, we can 
give a condensed statement of the doctrines of the church 
on these subjects, and compare them with those of several 
other religious bodies which assume, with more or less justice, 
the name of Protestant. 

According to the doctrines of the Lutheran church, God 
originally created one man, and one woman, from whom all 
human beings on earth are descended. Adam and Eve pos- 
sessed many excellencies of body and ‘spirit, which were im- 
paired or lost after the fall. They were endowed with perfect 
health of body, and a physical nature so well adjusted or bal- 
anced (@quale temperamentum qualitatum corporis ), that not 
one of its tendencies was marred by excess or defect. Their 
moral nature was characterized by the gifts of wisdom, know- 
ledge and the fear of God, confidence in Him, integrity, or in- 
nocence and purity (rectitude) and the power to do works of 
righteousness, while the liberty of the will necessarily implied 
an ability to disobey God. See Apol. p. 53, ed. Rechenb. 
In these excellencies consisted their “original righteousness,” 
(justitia origimalis), that is, “man was originally created in 
truth, holiness and righteousness.”! _ Without asserting that 
their bodies were not liable to dissolution previous to the fall, 
it nevertheless follows from our established principles, that in 
the state of innocence they were immortal or exempt from the 
influence of death, that is, according to Quenstedt, they en- 
joyed, not an absolute (non posse mori), but a hypothetic im- 
munity from death, (posse non mori). 

This point, respecting which formal quotations from our 
Creed need not be presented, has not occasioned serious diffi- 
culties among orthodox Protestants. Representations similar 
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to the above, and even similar terms (e. g. justitia, sanctitas 
&e.) will be found in the Conf. Helv. II. 8. Conf. Belg. Art. 
14. Canon. Dordrac. 3, 1. Catech. Heidelb. 6. West. “Conf. 
IV. 2. The “original righteousness” of our first parents is 
mentioned, without further specifications in Art. 9. of the 
Episcop. and Art. 7 of the Methodist Articles. ‘The Armini- 
ans and Socinians exhibit less conformity to the Lutheran 
model, and the Romish church differs from all others in her 
general representations of the subject, with occasional affini- 
ties — which it does not belong to our present purpose to in- 
vestigate. 

While the more important denominations generally concur 
in opinion on this point, they begin to diverge in sentiment 
and language, when they set ‘forth the manner and degree in 
which Adani’s sin influenced his descendants. ‘The Lutheran 
church primarily assumed certain positions, impregnably forti- 
fied by the word of God, to which she strictly and consistently 
adhered in all her confessions. Later religious communions 
adopted her views with various modifications, which distinctly 
appear in their respective Articles on Original Sin, the F'ree- 
dom of the Will, and the Iinputation of Adam’s sin. 

On these points the Lutheran creeds present the following 


statements: ‘They consider Original Sin in a two-fold aspect : 
negatively, as a defect and loss of original righteousness, that 
is, the love and fear of God, &c. and positively, as an actual 
corruption, a depravation, or concupiscence. Apol. p. 55. This 
word, in the Lutheran sense, needs a brief explanation. ‘The 
original term, éadvuca, which occurs thirty-eight times in the 
New ‘Testament, is usually translated by the word “lust,” and 


only three or four times by “desire ;” in three passages it is 


rendered by “concupiscence.” In an important chapter, our 
translators have e giv en both versions (dust and concupiscence ) 
of the same word in two consecutive verses, Romans 7: 7,.8. 
“When we speak of concupiscence, we mean not only acts or 
fruits, but a perpetual inclination of nature, until we are born 
again.”! It is further defined to be “not only a corruption of 
the qualities of the body, but also a depraved (inclination and) 
tendency to carnal things in the higher faculties of man’? that 
is, a corruption of his moral nature, a reliance on human wis- 
dom, &c. and a contempt of God; and it is declared to be 
essentially sinful in itself.° Our references and extracts be- 
Jong to both the Latin and German copies ; in some ¢ases we 
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have combined the two, so that our translations are not always 
made verbatim from one copy exclusively. 

In the following extracts Original Sin is described: “Our 
churches also teach that after the fall of Adam, all men who 
are born according to the course of nature, are born with (or 
in) sin, that is, without the fear of God, without confidence 
towards God, and with concupiscence (evil lusts); and that 
this disease or original depravity is truly sin, which condemns 
and now also brings eternal death upon those who are not born 
again by Baptism and the Holy Ghost.— They condemn the 
Pelagians and others, who deny that this original depravity is 
sin, and who, for the purpose of depreciating the glory of the 
merits and benefits of Christ, maintain that man can be justi- 
fied before God by the natural and inherent powers of rea- 
son.”? The Apology, p. 51, expands these thoughts, and 
maintains that all the children of Adam, from their very birth, 
have depraved hearts, and are incapable of fearing or trusting 
God. if proceeds to say that this corruption or viciousness of 
man’s nature is born with him, that the absence of the fear of 
God and the want of faith are not merely defects, but actual 
sins, and that man. continues in this sinful state, until he is 
regenerated, p..56; that, without a knowledge of the nature 
of original sin, man will not seek after Christ, and that a mere 
moral life (ehrbar Leben —justitia) is nothing but hypocrisy 
and an abomination before God, ( Heuchelet und Greuel), un- 
less we acknowledge that we are miserable sinners before God, 
naturally destitute of love, fear and confidence towards God, p. 
56; and that none but Christ can deliver us from this deadly 
sin, (Todschuld). p. 58. ‘This original or hereditary sin is 
so deep and foul a corruption of nature that it cannot be known 
by our reason, but must be learned and believed through the 
revelations of Scripture,” &c.* ‘We believe, teach and con- 
fess that original sin is not a slight (schlechte-levem) corruption 
of human nature, but rather so entire or deep (tiefe-profun- 
dum), that it has left nothing sound or uncorrupted in the 
body and soul of man, in his internal and external powers ; 
according to the hymn of the church: ‘Through Adam’s fall 
the nature and being of man have become totally depraved.” * 
The same symbol asserts that original sin is not only an entire 
absence or defect of all that is good in spiritual things, (that is, 
things which relate to our conversion and salvation, p. 656,) 
but also a very evil, unfathomable, inscrutable and unspeaka- 
ble corruption of the whole nature and all its powers, espe- 
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cially of the higher and principal faculties of the soul, that is, 
of the understanding, the affections and the will ; that, since 
the fall, man inherits from his parents uncleanness of heart 
and depraved lusts and inclinations, so that he is naturally an 
enemy of God, and that, in consequence of his total corrup- 
tion, which is itself a grievous sin, (p. 639) and the source 
of all sins, we are by nature the children of wrath; insomuch 
that, independently of any personal acts, or, aside from the 
sinner’s own transgréssions, his nature and person, being in a 
state contrary to God’s will, are sinful and worthy of .condem- 
nation, on account of the sin which he has inherited.”! “We 
are taught by the word of God that our corrupt nature of itself, 
and by its own powers, can, in things spiritual and divine, do 
nothing that is good, not even in the least degree, so as to ori- 
ginate good thoughts; and further, the Scriptures assert that 
our corrupt nature of itself and by its own powers, can do no- 
thing else but sin before God.” p. 643. “The unregenerate 
man can do nothing good in things spiritual and divine.” p. 
656. 

In consequence of this corruption, the freedom of the will 
has been seriously affected. If the unregenerate man has lost 
all inclination and all ability to do good, as the above extracts 
declare, it follows that his will can be inclined only to that 
which is evil, and, consequently the quality or attribute of lib- 
erty or freedom is no longer possessed by his will in such a 
sense that it can of itself as freely turn to virtue as to vice.* 
Hence the following doctrine is held by the church: “Con- 
cerning F'ree Will our churches teach, that the human will 
possesses some liberty in the attainment of civil righteous- 
ness, (Germ. to lead an honest life outwardly) and in the 
choice of things that are under the control of reason. But it 
has not the power, without the Holy Spirit, to atiain to righte- 
ousness before God, or spiritual righteousness, (Germ. ‘to be- 
come acceptable to God, to fear him sincerely, or to believe, 
or to expel the inborn evil lust from the heart, without the 
grace, help and operation of the Holy Spirit who is given 
through the word of God) because ‘the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, 1 Cor. 2: 14. but this 
is produced in the heart, when the Holy Spirit is received 
through the word. * * * They condemn the Pelagians and 
others, who teach, that, without the Holy Spirit, we are able, 
bythe mere powers of our nature, to love God above all things, 
aud to observe the precepts of God in their whole extent. for, 
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although our nature may be able to. perform external works in 
a certain manner, since, for instance, it can restrain the hands 
from theft or murder, yet it cannot produce inward sentiments, 
such as the fear of God, trust in him, purity, patience, &c.”! 
“In other external things, and in~ the affairs of this world, 
which are controlled by reason (in things not relating to the 
love and fear of God) there still remains to man in some de- 
gree an understanding, or power, or ability, although even this 
is greatly impaired,” &c.* “In secular and external things 
which relate to our food or bodily support, man is industrious, 
wise and very diligent, but in spiritual and divine things, 
which relate to the salvation of the soul, he is like a statue * * 
which does not see,” &c. p. 661. “He may move the limbs 
of his body, hear the Gospel, meditate on 1 * * but cannot 
believe * * * unless the Holy Spirit operates in his soul, and 
kindles faith in him.” p. 662. “Reason and the natural free 
will have in some measure the ability to lead externally an 
honest life, but the new birth is the work of the Holy Spirit 
alone.” p. 663. * * “Nor do we take away the liberty of the 
human will. The human will possesses liberty in the choice 
of works and things which reason comprehends by itself. It 
can effect civil righteousness, or the righteousness of works, 
(that is, an external correct life, ehrbar Leben) ; it can speak 
of God, worship God externally (dusserlich), obey magistrates 
and parents, and in the choice of outward works can withhold 
from murder, adultery and stealing. For since natural reason 
remains after Adam’s fall, so that we may know good and evil 
in those things which are perceived by means of the senses 
and reason (Sinnen und Vernunft), the possibility of choos- 
ing remains, and the liberty and ability of leading an honest 
or dishonest life. * * * If we concede to the will the liberty 
and ability to perform the outward works of the law, neverthe- 
less we do not concede that these spiritual things proceed from 
the free will, namely, the fear of God, faith, &c. * * * for 
these cannot be wrought without the Holy Spirit,” &c.* 

These translations are founded on a combination of the 
Latin and German originals. Other passages respecting the 
will we omit, as they may more appropriately be introduced 
in a presentation of Lutheran views respecting human ability 
and the operations of the divine Spirit—a point which we 
have not room to consider at present. 

The following extracts refer to points intimately connected 
with the general subject. ‘* When Luther holds, that original 
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sin remains even after Baptism, he means (or has written) that 
Baptism takes away the guilt of original sin, although the ma- 
terval of sin, as out opponents term it, namely concupiscence, 
still remains. Concerning this material he adds, that the holy 
spirit, given through Baptism, begins to mortify concupiscence 
and creates new motions in man, (Germ: daily destroys evil 
lusts, and introdaces into the heart a new light, a new mind 
and confidence).” Apol., p. 56. “ We affirm that no one but 
God can separate this corruption of nature from nature ; which 
separation will be fully accomplished through death, in the 
resurrection. Z'hen will our nature (that of the regenerate) 
which we now bear with us, arise without original sin, and, 
altogether separated and withdrawn from it, will enjoy eternal 
felicity.” Conc. Form., p. 575. “ Although those who truly 
believe and are converted and justified, are regenerated and 
renewed in the spirit of their mind, nevertheless their regener- 
ation or renovation is not perfect or absolute, but only com- 
menced ; and these believers are perpetually warring in the 
spirit of their mind against the flesh, that is, their corrupt na- 
ture which adheres to us even unto death.” ib., pp. 595, sq. 
“If the believing and elect children of God were perfectly 
renewed in this life by the indwelling spirit, so that in their 
whole nature and in all its powers sin could no longer adhere, 
they would not need the law * * * but their renewal is not 
completed or fully consummated. Although their sins are 
covered by the most perfect obedience of Christ, so that these 
are not imputed to believers unto condemnation, and although 
the mortification of the old Adam, and the renewal in the spir- 
it of their mind is commenced by the holy spirit, nevertheless 
the old Adam always remains in their nature, and in all their 
internal and external powers, according to the apostle, Rom. 
7: 18, sqq. Galat. 5: 17.” ib. p. 719. From these passages 
it appears that the Lutheran church teaches not only the doc- 
trine of original sin in its most impressive form, but also, while 
conceding the use of the expression freedom or liberty of the 
will in temporal concerns, recognizes no free will in such a 
sense that'man can dispense with the aid of divine grace eith- 
er at the beginning or at any subsequent period of the divine 
life ; the church also emphatically denies that entire sanctifi- 
cation or sinless perfection is attainable in this life. The in- 
fluence of Baptism, to which there are brief allusions in the 
above extracts, we shall not at present examine, as that point 
properly belongs to another chapter of the Lutheran system. 
‘The imputation of Adam/’s sin is also closely connected 
with the general subject of originalsin. ‘lhe declarations of 
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the church on this point, in addition to Article II of the Augs. 
Conf. which we have quoted above, are the following: “ We 
repudiate and reject the false views and vain doctrines of the 
old and of later Pelagians, namely, that original sin isonly a 
reatus or guilt, contracted through the transgression of another, 
without any corruption of our nature; that evil lusts ( Liiste— 
concupiscenti ) do not constitute a sin * * * and, that this 
defect (i. e., the absence of all that is good) and hereditary 
evil, is not properly and truly such a sin before God, that on 
account of it man is a child of wrath and condemnation, and 
will perish under the tyraany and dominion of sin, unless he 
is united with Christ and delivered by him.” Conc. Form. p. 
642. “On account of this corruption, and the fall of our first 
parents, the nature or person of manis accused and condemn- 
ed by the law of God.” ib. p. 639. “ All men, on account of 
the disobedience of Adam and Eve, lie under the wrath of 
God, and are by nature the children of wrath, as the apostle 
testifies: ‘by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners,’ Rom. 5: L9.” ib. p. 540. “ Concerning sin we con- 
fess, as Paul affirms, Rom. 5: 12, that by one man, Adam, 
sin entered into the world, by whose disobedience all men were 
made sinners,subject to death and the devil. This is called 
original, hereditary, the principal and chief sin.” Smale. Art. 
p- 317. In the following passage it is expressly denied that 
Adam’s sin, per se, renders us guilty before God, or is imputed 
to us, and the whole connection shows the meaning to be, that 
we ourselves as we are, independently of Adam, through our 
own state and personal acts, are guilty before God. “Some 
(of our opponents) maintain that original sin is nota certain 
viciousness or corruption in the nature of man, (derived from 
his birth,) but only a servitude or condition of mortality, 
(Germ: an infirmity and burden imposed) which the descend- 
ants of Adam endure, on account of the transgression of an- 
other, without any sin of their own, and, moreover, that no 
one is condemned to eternal death on account of original sin, 
but rather resembles the children of a bondwoman who are 
born as servants, and endure this condition without any vices 
(or guilt) of their nature, simply on account of the calamity of 
their mother. ‘This impious opinion displeases us, &c.””— 
Apol. p. 51. Consequently, our creed does not, in the most 
distant manner, maintain that we are guilty before God on ac- 
count of Adam’s sin, and independently of our own personal 
character and conduct. 

These passages are all that the Symbolical books contain, 
which, even by a violence of interpretation can be compelled 
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to refer to the imputation of Adam’s sin. According to these 
books every deviation from the path of duty prescribed by the 
divine will, is a sin ; the tendency to such deviations is term- 
ed sinfulness (vitiositas ;) this vicious tendency of our nature 
is a depravation of its original excellence, and is really a cor- 
ruption. St. Paul, to whose writings the Symbolical books 
refer, characterizes the state of the unregenerate as one of sin 
and enmity towards God, Rom. 5: 8,10; the cause of this 
wretched state of man he traces to Adam, in verses 12-19.— 
Now this condition of man, which renders him corrupt and 
hostile to God, the Symbolical books regard as, unquestionably 
not pleasing to God, but sinful in his eyes, insomuch that with- 
out considering his own acts, his sinful state was already wor- 
thy of condemnation. But these books, following the course 
which Paul pursues in saying that ‘ death passed upon all men 
for that all have sinned,’ v. 12, immediately combine with orig- 
inal sin the guilt contracted by man’s personal transgressions, 
and in the character of a corrupt descendant of a fallen and 
sinful ancestor, whose own sins have involved him in addition- 
al evils, man appears precisely in the light in which he has 
been represented in the passages given above. 

The leading propositions, consequently, derived from Ro- 
mans, chap. 5, or from our Symbolical books are: that Adam 
became a sinner, and lost his original righteousness, that his 
descendants shared in the corruption which he introduced, that 
the whole race thus became sinful in God’s eyes, and that each 
individual, previous to his regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
continued to do sin only. But our creeds make no mention 
whatever of an imputation of Adam’s sin to us, neither do they 
entertain the view that we are punished for his transgressions. 
Certainly, such doctrines are not meant, when they say that 
when God looks down on men as they actually appear, he dis- 
covers in the heart a natural enmity towards himself, which 
when developed, leads to personal offences against his law ; 
this position of unregenerate men is inconsistent with his holy 
law, is characterized by rebellion, and in view of God’s essen- 
tial truth and holiness, cannot escape his condemnation, We 
reject the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin entirely, 
and also the term itself, which does not once occur in the whole 
volume of our creed. We do not recognize the theory accor- 
ding to which he is denominated our ‘ federal head ;’ we do 
not believe that God either considers us guilty of Adam’s sin, 
or punishes us for his transgressions. We simply follow St. 
Paul’s instructions, without adding to their extent or devising 
new forms of expression, and without sanctioning any modifi- 
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cations or changes in his pure doctrines that would render them 
inconsistent alike with our natural sense of justice, and with 
the character of God, as far as it is revealed in Scripture. 

The position which the Lutheran church assumed on the 
subjects presented above is peculiar to herself. She adopted 
views equally remote from the Calvinists and the Arminians ; 
the intermediate ground which she occupies can be rendered 
distinct by the following brief view of the doctrinal systems of 
others. We begin with one extreme; we then approach our 
own ground ; we ultimately reach the other extreme, and thus 
observe the various points of approximation and divergence. 
As the rules of Symbolics require us to place the views of our 
own church and those of others in juxtaposition, the exhibi- 
tion of doctrinal truths and errors may sometimes assume the 
semblance of sectarianism. We do not, however, design to 
attempt a vindication of our present course, or repel a charge 
so odious by any elaborate apologetic remarks, as the intelli- 
gent.reader will at once perceive that we are neither defending 
nor repudiating any system. Our remarks avoid all personal 
allusions, and are intended simply to set forth conflicting views 
on an interesting subject. We recently examined a large col- 
lection of paintings, in company with an esteemed friend.— 
One noble painting fascinated us by the grandeur of the sub- 
ject, the beauty of the coloring, the attitude of the principal 
personage, and that undefinable feeling of inward harmony 
and joy, with which a spectator contemplates such a finished 
work of art. Our friend was far more powerfully attracted by 
another painting, also possessed of great merit, but not, in our 
view, comparable to the one which bad won our unqualified 
admiration. We exchanged opinions freely, stated our prefer- 
ences, compared the abilities of the two artists, disagreed en- 
tirely on the subject of their talent and skill, but nevertheless 
found many traits in both paintings which gave us equal plea- 
sure. We could discuss the subject without indulging in un- 
necessary personalities; we left the exhibition rooms soothed 
and delighted by all that we had witnessed ; and while each 
freely extolled his favorite, neither felt disposed to be offended 
by the different choice which his friend had made. On the 
present occasion, there is as little reason for giving or taking 
offence. We occupy the position of a spectator, who merely 
compares one object with another for the sake of the pleasure 
and instruction which that occupation gives—we are not seated 
on the bench of a judge, and do not claim authority to decide. 
We trust that these explanations, which are made in good faith, 
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will protect us from any unjust charges that others might, 
through a misunderstanding of our real motives, be disposed 
to make. 

The Socinians confess that Adam’s sin rendered the death 
of his descendants unavoidable, Cat. Racov. p. 21, but pro- 
ceed to express the following views: “It is certain that 
through the fall of Adam the nature of man was'by no means 
vitiated in such a way that he was deprived of the liberty and 
will either to obey or disobey God, in those things to which, 
when God demands them, the threat of punishment or the 
promise of reward is annexed. * * * As the fall of Adam was 
one act, it could not have such an effect as to deprave the na- 
ture itself of Adam, much less that of his posterity.” ib. P: 
294. ‘There is no original sin at all, and therefore it could 
not vitiate the free will,” &c. ib. qu. 423. With the Socini- 
ans, therefore, we have no affinity whatever. 

The Arminians, who, as Guetike says, §40, “agree in es- 
sentials with the Socinians in an anthropological point of 
view ” assume the character of an orthodox party, when they 
say (Conf. Rem. 7, 3.) that through the sin of Adam all men 
lost original righteousness, were born subject to death, &c.— 
But their system is, in this point as in many others, character- 
ized by vagueness, reserve, reluctance to adopt, or anxiety to 
dilute the positive declarations of scripture, anda tendency to 
some of the principles of Pelagianism as well as Socinianism. 
As an illustration of their general spirit, we refer to one of their 
most eminent writers, whose works acquired almost symbolic 
authority among them. ‘ Weconfess,” Limborch says, “ that 
infants are born less pure than Adam was created, and with a 
certain propensity to commit sin, which, however, they derive 
not so much from Adam as from their immediate parents,” &c. 
Theol. chr. 3,3, 4. “This impurity is physical, not moral, 
and is so far from being truly and properly called sin, that the 
first motions thence arising are materials for the exercise of vir- 
tue.” ib. 5, 15,15. “ Scripture teaches that there is no cor- 
ruption in infants which is truly and properly a sin.” ib. 3, 4, 
4. “God never took away,” says one of their symbolic works, 
“the innate liberty of the human will, which was originally 
given once for all at the creation.” Conf. Rem. c. 6., p. 22. 
“The Arminians,” Winer remarks, p. 64, “not only recog- 
nize in general no sin in ‘ the inclination to commit sin,’ but 
even deny that this ‘inclination’ remains through life in the 
regenerate, and produces a constant struggle of the flesh with 
the spirit. Vid. Apol. Conf. Rem. p. 128, sq.- Limborch, Theol. 
chr. 5, 15, 2, sqq.” Here their identity with the Methodists 
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is complete.. The latter are described by Watson, who is 
one of their highest authorities, as “that large body of christ- 
ians, often called Arminians, who follow the theological opin- 
ions of Mr. Wesley.” Theol. Institutes, II ch. 18, p. 240.— 
After their secession from the church of England, they retain- 
ed certain portions of the “Thirty-nine Articles,” while others 
were found to be inconsistent with Mr. Wesley’s views, and 
were unceremoniously expunged. On the doctrines in ques- 
tion, the Methodists, whether they adopt or. reject Arminian 
views, differ widely from us. For the sake of convenience we 
present the appropriate articles from the creed of the Episcopal 
church. Lawrence, whom we have already quoted, remarks : 
“The first of our Articles was taken almost verbatim from the 
first of the Augsburg Confession, * * * the ninth article evi- 
dently kept the same confession, although more remotely, in 
view.” pp. 236 sq. 

“Art. LX. Of Original or Birth sin.—Original sin standeth 
not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk :) 
but it is the fault and corruption (vitium et depravatio) of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, (ab orig. jus, quam longissime distet,) and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth (con- 
cupiscat) always contrary to the Spirit ; and therefore in every 
person born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and dam- 
nation. And this infection (depravatio) of nature doth re- 
main, yea, in them that are regenerated ; whereby the lust of 
the flesh, called in Greek @pornua capxds, which some do expound 
the Wisdom, some Sensuality, some the Affection, some the 
Desire of the Flesh, is not subject to the lawof God. And 
although there isno condemnation for them that believe and 
are baptized ; yet the apostle doth confess, that concupiscence 
and lust hath of itself the nature of sin, ( peccati tamen in 
sese rationem habere concupiscentiam.) 

“Art. X. Of Free Will.—The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn and prepare himself, 
by his own natural strength and good works, to faith, and call- 
ing upon God ; wherefore we have no power to do good works 
pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us (nos preeveniente) that we may have a 
good will (ut velimus,) and working with us; when we have 
done that good will.” 

The second of these two articles occurs as Art. VITI, with- 
out the change of a word among the “Articles of Religion” of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, which are “declared, by the 
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restrictive regulations which limit the powers of the General 
Conference, to be unalterable,” according to Dr. N. Bangs, in 
Rupp’s Orig. Hist. of Rel. Den. p. 441. But the former ap- 
pears among the Methodist articles in the following shape :— 
“Art. VIL. Of Original or Birth Sin.—Original sin standeth 
not in the following of Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly 
talk,) but it is the corruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteousness, and of his 
own nature inclined to evil, and that continually.” The sup- 
pression of the latter portion of this article, as it appears in the 
“Thirty-nine Articles,” is a very significant fact. ‘The Meth- 
odists, by expunging these declarations seem to deny unequiv- 
ocally that original sin “doth remain in the unregenerated ;” 
they deny that “concupiscence and lust hath of itself the na- 
ture of sin,” and this rejection of truths of the utmost conse- 
quence in the Lutheran view, and that too, ona pointin which 
they are not usually supposed to differ from us, is an instruct- 
ive illustration of the fact that, in its whole spirit and charac- 
ter, Methodism is at variance with Lutheranism. 'T'wo causes, 
a general and a special, may be assigned for their departure 
from the Episcopal creed : the former exists in their acknow- 
ledged Arminian tendencies: the latter, in the obvious irrecon- 
cilableness of the Lutheran doctrine, as adopted by the Epis- 
copal church, with Wesley’s views respecting “Christian Per- 
fection.” In Tract, No. 36, of the N. York Methodist Tract 
Society, Wesley’s “Plain Account of Christian Perfection” is 
re-published. In this little work he adopts the principle that 
“A christian is so far perfect as not to commit sin.” p. 6. This 
point he further explains on p. 10. “ Quest.—What is impli- 
ed in being a perfect christian? Answ.—The loving God 
with all your heart, and mind, and soul. Deut.6:5. Qu.— 
Does this imply that ad/ inward sin istakenaway? An.—Un- 
doubtedly : or how can we be said to be saved from all our 
uncleanness, Ezek. 36: 29.” We find some difficulty in defin- 
ing the real views of the Methodists, as their doctrine of “ en- 
tire sanctification ” does not seem to be precisely consistent 
with itself, or rather, the language in which it is clothed, is not 
successfully chosen. ‘Thus, in the same tract, p. 57, after reit- 
erating that “there is such a thing as Christian Perfection,” 
Wesley proceeds to maintain that this perfection is “improva- 
ble,” while the very terms which he usually employs, perfec- 
tion, and entire sanctification, p. 11, seem to indicate that the 
highest point of improvement is necessarily reached before per- 
fection or entire sanctification can be predicated of the christ- 
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ian. We find nothing analogous to this theory in the whole 
extent of the Lutheran system, neither does it seem possible 
that the same intelligent mind can combine in one satisfactory 
religious system, suited to actual life, the leading tenets of the 
Lutheran and Methodist theories, on the subject before us, even 
without adverting to other peculiarities of each system, which, 
like a vast gulf, forever separate them. 

The Episcopal church, as it appears from their articles 
which we have quoted above, has faithfully imitated the Lu- 
theran model, as far as its brief articles permitted, and scru- 
pulously abstained from the introduction of points inconsistent 
with the general: principles which it recognized ; still, the 
thirty nine articles are somewhat vague, give no precise delin- 
eation, like our own symbols, of the actual effects of Adam’s 
fall, and, owing to the circumstances in which they were pre- 
pared and adopted, cautiously avoid any allusion to the impu- 
tation or non-imputation, in any sense, of Adam’s sin, so that 
even without the infection of Puseyism, Episcopalianism and 
Lutheranism assume characters essentially distinct. 

The confessions of other Reformed churches, among which 
the Episcopal is ranked by German writers, begin to deviate, 
like the Methodist, in various ways, from the path which the 
Lutheran church originally chose and retained, although they 
usually employ language like our own, in describing man’s 
corruption and guilt. ‘The Westminster Confession of faith, 
of the Presbyterians, adopts our own views so far as to teach 
that our first parents, after the fall, became ‘wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and body,” (ch. 6. §2); 
that “from this original corruption, whereby we are utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions,” (§4), 
and that “this corruption of nature, during this life, doth re- 
main in those that are regenerated ; and although it be through 
Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both itself and all the mo- 
tions thereof, are truly and properly sin.” §5. “Of Free Will 
it asserts that “man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly 
lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying sal- 
vation,” &c. (ch. 9. §3.) and that “the will of man is made 
perfectly and immutably free to good alone, in the state of 
glory only.” ib. §5. While it continues to speak in this man- 
ner, it adds, however, that “the guilt of this sin (of our first 
parents) was imputed * * * to all their posterity,” &c. ch. 6. 
§3. ‘This statement agrees with the sixteenth answer in the 
Shorter Catechism: “all mankind * * sinned in him (Adam) 
and fell with him,” &c. Such representations are totally at 
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variance with the language and spirit of our creeds, which 
while they harmonize with the Westminster Confession in 
many of its statements respecting original sin, and free will, 
cannot sanction «its doctrine of imputation. The same views 
of depravity occur in Conf. Basil. 2. Conf. Helv. II. 8, 9. 
Conf. Gall. Art. 9,11. Conf. Belg. 15. We specially. refer 
to the Canons of the Synod of Dort. (Can. Syn. Dordr. cap. 
III and IV. 15.) recognized by the Dutch Reformed church, 
and the Heidelberg Catechism, qu. 7 and 8, adopted by the 
German Reformed church. These employ language much 
like our own on the subjects of original sin, human inability 
and free will. We have not room to offer extracts from the 
various confessions; they all lie before us in one volume of 
more than one thousand pages, entitled Collectio Confessio- 
num in eccl. reformatis publicatarum. Eddit Dr. H. A. Nie- 
meyer. Lipsie@, 1840. 'The opinions of smaller ecclesiastical 
communions, our limited space does not permit us to detail ; 
Baptist authorities on the subjects before us, we omit altogether. 

The statements here presented refer to several points in the- 
ology which are not now believed to be of sufficient importance 
to justify a controversy ;‘it is usually assumed that here the “‘or- 
thedox churches” do not materially differ from one another. 
Nevertheless even these points, without introducing others in 
which more serious differences are acknowledged to exist, are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the principle that the Lutheran system, asa 
whole, cannot be combined with any other in Christendom, 
without destroying its integrity. Our church breathes a spirit 
of its own, views divine truth in a’ light peculiar to itself, and 
borrows from none, while it freely communicates to all who 
will receive. Our peculiarities are, however, regarded at 
times, in a very indistinct light, even when they are not design- 
edly concealed ; it seems to be supposed that a Lutheran, who 
resolves on retiring from his own church, can conscientiously 
retain his ancient faith, while, in truth, a revolution in his ec- 
clesiastical connections implies an essential change in his whole 
character. For it cannot be demonstrated that these points 
are merely of a theoretic nature, and, that they do not exer- 
cise an influence in actual life. Surely, a believer’s character 
and conduct will be ultimately affected by the peculiar views, 
which he may entertain respecting man’s inability to do good 
of himself—his feelings and his actions must be influenced by 
his views respecting the degree of holiness which is attainable 
in this life —the honor which he gives to God, and the love 
which he entertains towards the Savior will necessarily corres- 
poud to his personal views respecting the actual benefits which 
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Christ is thought to have conferred on fallen and guilty man 
by the atonement. ‘lhe Lutheran, for instance, who really 
cherishes in his bosom the peculiar spirit of his church, and 
who, consequently entertains the above-mentioned views on 
original sin, &c. precisely as the Symbolical books inculcate 
them, will be necessarily governed, not only by opinions but 
also by feelings different in their operations from those which 
the Presbyterian and Methodist seem to prefer; and this fact 
would be placed in a still more distinct light, if we had room 
to refer to the Lutheran doctrines of the Atonement, the per- 
son of Christ, the operations of the Divine Spirit, and the two 
Sacraments, which differ widely from those of any other 
church in their form, spirit and combination. Lutheranism 
like Presbyterianism teaches man to abase himself deeply and 
sincerely before God, unreservedly ascribes all glory to Him, 
highly exalts the Savior, proclaims that the influences of the 
Spirit are indispensable to man’s conversion and sanctification, 
and warns men that the “fight of faith” (2 Tim. 4: 6-8.) 
does not end till their course on earth is finished. A feeble 
echo is heard from Episcopalianism, partially repeating these 
declarations. But Lutheranism, without being retarded in its 
movements by a negative character like the latter, is now com- 
pelled to dissolve its connection with Presbyterianism ; our 
views of God, as an impartial and wise Father; of Christ, as 
the Savior of the whole world; and of the Spirit, as the author 
of the conversion of those who voluntarily yield, and are not 
controlled by an irresistible divine influence, are so cheerful, 
consistent and animating, that, if we take but one point, ideas 
like those of the imputation of Adam’s sin, which would 
make us personally guilty, produce nothing but discord in our 
hearts; and we are compelled to acknowledge, with deep re- 
gret, that the spirit of Lutheranism and the spirit of Presbyte- 
rianism can never harmonize in these points, although both 
regard several very precious doctrines with equal veneration. 
‘There is still less affinity between Lutheranism and Meth- 
odism; hoth recognize, of course, with equal promptness, 
many of the leading doctrines of the christian religion ; and 
the circumstances under which the latter originated, naturally 
infused a large portion of our views into its creed ; we allude 
not so much to the somewhat circuitous channel of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, as to the immediate influence which it is known 
that one of Luther's works, and the society of several Luther- 
ans, who possessed a living faith in Christ, exercised on Wes 
ley’s mind and heart. ‘The uncompromising hostility with 
which the Methodists speak of Calvinism,—a system which our 
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church had long before the days of Arminius and of Wesley 
disowned, — and the prominence which they give to their so- 
called Arminian tenets, have really led to the supposition that, 
because they are not Calvinists, it necessarily followed that they 
fully accorded with us in doctrine, and, as another result, many 
have believed that they paid Lutherans a welcome compli- 
ment when they branded ¢hem with the name of Arminians, 
not being aware that we sympathize no more with Arminius 
and Wesley, than we do with Pelagius and Calvin. As the 
interests of the truth cannot be promoted by such serious mis- 
apprehensions, we do not hesitate to disown them unéquivo- 
cally. 

The Lutheran believes that original sin is a foul blot, or a 
deeply seated disease, or an awful calamity, the effects of 
which, as he thinks the Scriptures teach, will be felt by the 
most holy christian during his whole earthly existence; but 
Methodism does not prostrate itself before God in the same 
spirit, does not seem to look on this sin with such terror, and 
clings unconsciously to the idea that Adam’s transgression did 
not inflict such a crushing blow on his descendants, nay, that 
even in this life, the chief or moral effect may cease to be felt ; 
and yet it cannot deny that a physical effect, by which death 
has become inevitable, still continues. ‘The doctrine of “en- 
tire sanctification,” which the Lutheran believes to be most 
dangerous in its character, the Methodist prizes as his chief 
ornament. As they, respectively, adopt fundamental princi- 
ples, which can never be combined in one system, their reli- 
gious views and feelings must be essentially different. The 
Methodist cannot fully unite with the Lutheran, when the 
Jatter expresses his admiration of God’s pity and compassion ; 
he cannot understand the feelings of the truly converted and 
sanctified Lutheran, who still confesses that he is not yet deliv- 
ered from “the body of this death ;” he cannot accord in spirit 
with the latter, who, although repentant, believing and justi- 
fied by faith, still feels that a spiritual warfare must be con- 
tinued by him, and whose prayer, therefore, for new measures 
of divine grace will differ in their whole spirit from those of 
the Methodist. The entire method in which he combines 
the various doctrines of grace is different from the one accord- 
ing to which the Methodist mind has arranged them, and he 
will, therefore, when imbued with the true spirit of his church, 
find something so uncongenial or foreign in the Wesleyan 
system, that even Calvinism cannot present such numerous 
and sharply defined points of repulsion. On the other hand, 
the Methodist, proceeding on his own principles, and com- 
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mingling various elements of truth with those essential to his 
peculiar system, will naturally regard Lutheranism in an un- 
favorable light ; to him it seems to be a defective system, since 
it cannot recognize his favorite views; it seems, again, to be 
overburdened with doctrinal statements respecting points that 
have no connection with his theology. Besides, Lutheranism 
does not assign a rank to any one doctrine which would un- 
justly depress another; it presents the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and others, in such high relief, that those of repentance 
and holiness do not stand alone in the first rank ; and such a 
procedure leads the Methodist to ascribe coldness or formality 
to the whole system, although, we believe, he does not actually 
accuse it of heterodoxy. In truth, our church ascribes no im- 
portance to subjective views or evanescent feelings, but invests 
doctrines like those of justification by faith and the sacraments 
with a character so august, and reveals a remedy for original 
sin so efficacious and worthy of God, that while Methodism 
cannot adjust these statements to its own proportions, it cannot 
stigmatize them as contradictions of Scripture. 

We make these remarks in reference to theories alone, with- 
out the least design to adopt or invite a controversial treatment 
of the general subject. We should take pleasure in enlarging 
on the influence which each system, to which we have re- 
ferred, must necessarily exercise, in the course of time, on the 
mind and heart of its adherent. But such a course, which 
might seem to lovers of peace to assume an aggressive char- 
acter, would have no immediate connection with the general 
subject of Symbolic Theology, and, in this place, cannot re- 
ceive our sanction. Other doctrinal points, such as Predesti- 
nation, the Person of Christ, the Atonement, the operations 
of the Divine Spirit, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, on all 
which the Lutheran church either has views peculiar to her- 
self, or entertains such as are arranged in a form and manner 
peculiar to herself, are far better entitled to our attention.— 
‘They are, however, necessarily excluded by the limits assigned 
to us, which we have, on this occasion, unreasonably trans- 
cended, and could, moreover only then be appropriately pre- 
sented, if we should select as the title of the article the name 
of Dogmatics or Dogmatic Theology. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION. 
By Rev. J. A. Seiss, Cumberland, Md. 


THERE is not a question which, at this moment demands 
such serious and profound attention from American christians, 
as that which relates to the church, and our position and duty 
with regard to it. There was ‘a time when the Arian contro- 
versies made the doctrine of the Divine nature the most im- 
portant and absorbing topic of investigation. There was an- 
other time when the prevalence of Pelagian heresies assigned 
the preéminence to the doctrine of the fall and depravity of 
man. And in the days of the Reformers, the incumbrances 
which the Papacy had imposed upon the mode of salvation 
rendered the doctrine of justification by faith the leading sub- 
ject of inquiry. And if circumstances can be imagined in 
which the doctrine of the church should take precedence, 
those circumstances now exist. Different opposing commu- 
nions with which we are in daily contact, separately claim to 
be the only true church of God on earth. Swarms of petty 
sects, of all shades of theological and political complexion, 
assert with equal confidence and zeal an equal title to a place 
in the holy christian society. Every year brings us tidings of 
secessions of men from established denominations, who assume 
to themselves the high prerogative to organize churches, and 
to appoint ministries and ordinances to suit their own fancies. 
And even doctors of Divinity have not hesitated to declare, 
that every man should be his own church. Can it, then, be 
doubted, that the time has come for the sifting of these pre- 
tences? Is it possible that the true church of God is to be 
found in these unnumbered antagonistic factions? Can those 
be members of the same undivided body of Christ whose re- 
lation to each other is hostility and death? When one party 
cries, lo! here is Christ, and another, lo! there he is; are we 
to disobey the Savior and believe them all? Are we to strike 
hands with every spirit, and say, Thou art our brother? Has 
our Lord left us no directions by which to distinguish between 
false prophets and those who bear authority from heaven? Is 
nothing more demanded to make christian ministers and christ- 
ian societies, than for men to come together as a debating club, 
and declare themselves the authenticated followers of Christ? 
These are questions which Providence is pressing upon us 
every day with ever increasing solemnity. ‘They force them- 
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selves into our minds in the public assembly, in the benevo- 
lent society, in the social circle, and in the meditations of re- 
tirement. Can we, then, be faithful to God, to our consciences, 
to society at large, to shrink from an attempt to answer them ? 
Shall we be ridiculed and hissed, for endeavoring to settle our 
position on that neglected article of the creed which treats of 
the holy Catholic Church? Rather let the hands be withered, 
and the tongue be dumb, that would seek to hinder us from 
defending our precious faith. We must awake to an atten- 
tion to this matter. We have already slumbered too long. 
Mischief has been done, through our indifference, which it is 
too late to remedy. We have too long contented ourselves 
with vague and popular notions, which are floating up and 
down in this or that denomination, without attempting to as- 
certain their truth. Under false conceptions of charity and a 
dread of offences, some have feared to speak out, even where 
conviction revolted at the monstrous extravagances of the age. 
We have cried peace, peace, when there was no peace. We 
have folded our arms in our unguarded tents, until the alarms 
of war ring on every side, and bayonets of destruction glitter 
at every door in the camp. We have protested against Rome, 
and protested faithfully and successfully ; but we have not 
been sufficiently watchful of the spirit of Zwickau. We have 
been so hot in the pursuit of our ancient enemy, that the home 
territory has become infested with thieves and murderers. We 
have been diligent in our endeavors to dethrone one pope, 
while we have unconsciously contributed to set up hundreds 
in his place. We have taken such ultra ground, that the 
blows of schism are becoming quite as embarrassing as papal 
bulls. 

We also hear many sorrowful lamentations over the Pusey- 
istic tendencies of the day. Many solemn appeals are rung 
in our ears to beware of its insidious influences. And we 
question not that it is well enough to be on our guard. But 
is not Puseyism the legitimate fruit of the radical and ration- 
alistic spirit, which rules so large a portion of Christendom? 
Is not highchurchism the true counterpart of nonchurchism ? 
Is it not an established axiom, that extremes meet, and that 
going to the one we come in contact with the other? And 
upon the principle that the removal of the cause will do away 
with the effect, we have only to retire from our unchurchly 
extravagance, and we at once sweep away these popish incli- 
nations. It has been well said, that “the safety of Rome lies 
in the indifference and ignorance of Protestants concerning 
the true Catholic Church of Christ. Once let that article of 
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the creed—one holy, Catholic,and Apostolic Church—be gen- 
erally understood, and the usurper of an unholy lordship over 
God’s heritage shall be driven back, powerless, to the narrow 
limits of his own true jurisdiction.” And the same is true of 
semi-Rome. No time should, then, be lost, and no pains 
spared, to find out a consistent position, and there to plant our- 
selves on the golden via media. 


What is the Church 2 


From the manner in which some men speak of the church, 
we are left to infer, that. they consider it as a mere system of 
truth. They seem to use the word church as being equiva- 
lent to the word christianity. Their idea implies, that the 
church is to be found in books, or parchments, or confes- 
sions of faith. But nothing could be more discordant with 
the Scriptures than such a position. The church is not a 
philosophy, but a living bedy. _ It is founded upon truth; it 
receives truth into its essential constitution ; but it does not ne- 
cessarily exist wherever, there is truth. It comprises “one 
Lord,” and “one Baptism,” as well as “one faith.” It em- 
braces apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, and 
saints, all in one “body fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth.” (Eph. 4: 5,11,16.) 
The church and the truth are mutually dependant; but they 
are very far from being identical. The church bears the truth, 
as the candlestick bears the light that is put into it, (Matth. 5: 
15; Rev. 1: 20.) as the monument bears its inscriptions, (1 
Tim. 3: 5.) or as the canvass of the artist displays the picture 
which is thereon delineated. And so the truth is the proper 
ornament and glory of the church. Nevertheless, the church 
is more than truth. For this reason the church is not to be 
found even in the Bible itself. ‘The Bible is a simple record 
of truth. It is a divine cast-picture, directory of the church, 
because it is an inspired description of the organization and 
nature of it; but it is not, in any sense, the church itself.— 
‘The Bible gives us the revealed idea of the church, and di- 
rections where to find it, and the marks by which to identify 
it, and instructions concerning our duty towards it; but the 
church has its own distinct and separate being. The Bible 
does not even carry the germ from which a legitimate church 
may spring; and that for the satisfactory reason that a child 
cannot create its parent. The church existed prior to the Bi- 
ble. ‘The Bible is partly the creature of the church, and has 
sprung from it much as the history of nations springs from and 
is subsequent to their formation. Men only become members 
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of the church when they are baptized in the name of the 
Trinity. (Matth. 28: 19.). But the Bible cannot baptize ; 
nor does the Bible appoint any one to baptize. It tells who 
have been appointed to administer this sacrament, but of it- 
self it gives such authority to none. How, then, can the Bi- 
ble be the parent of the church? 

Nor does the church consist, as some would teach us, of the 
isolated individuals, or associations, which may happen to hold 
the christian faith. A man may believe the Jewish Scriptures, 
and still not bea Jew, or approve the American Constitution 
and still not be an American citizen. And so he may receive 
the doctrine of Christ, and yet not be a member of Christ’s 
Body—the church. Voluntary associations may adopt the Bi- 
ble, and profess to govern themselves by its moral precepts ; 
but no one dare call them churches for that reason alone.— 
The church is a peculiar society. Else how could we distin- 
guish it from other moral and religious communities with which 
the world abounds? But of this more anon. 


The Church is a Visible Society. 


This is indicated by the derivation of the word with which 
the Scriptures designate it, and is satisfactorily shown from all 
the connections in which the sacred writers use it. (Matt. 18: 


17—Acts, 20: 28—1 Cor. 1: 2—Gal. 1: 183—1 Tim. 3: 5.) 
Chrysostom once said, “It is easier for the sun to be extin- 
guished, than for the church to disappear.” ‘This declaration 
also expresses the universal christian belief of his time, and 
what has ever been maintained by the great mass of Chirist’s 
followers. The Eastern and Roman churches always insisted 
on the visibility of the christian society. And the same is af- 
firmed or implied in the Augsburg, Saxon, Bohemian, Tetra- 
politan, Helvetic, Gallican, and most other confessions. Nor 
is the church only apparently or partially visible. It is really 
and completely so. In its true acceptation there is nothing 
invisible in it. Its members are visible men and women, open- 
ly and according to Divine rule, confessing Christ. Its minis- 
ters receive and hold their offices openly. Its faith lies exposed 
to the inspection and recognition of all. Its ordinances are 
all external. And everything entering into its constitution is 
open and visible. With Melanchthon, we agree, that “ the 
christian church stands not alone in fellowship with outward 
signs, but also in inward communion with the everlasting 
riches of the heart—the riches of the Holy Spirit, of faith, of 
fear and love of God.” (Apology, Art. 4.) But with the 
Augsburg Confession, we contend, that these internal riches 
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only come to be enjoyed through external channels—through 
the properly preached word, and the properly administered 
Sacraments. (Art. 5.) An invisible church, as distinct from the 
visible, is a mere human conceit, born from schism and nur- 
tured by licentiousness. It is a deceitful snare, which, it is to 
be feared, has led many astray. The time has never been, 
when the church was unknown to the world in which it ex- 
isted. And if there is any concealed way of entering its com- 
munion, or of securing its immunities, it is known only to 
God ; for there is no intimation of it in his word. It is certain, 
the New Testament does not record the case of a single be- 
liever, who was not also publicly united with the rest of Christ’s 
people. 

For this denial of the scholastic dogma of an invisible church 
as separate and distinct from the visible, severe censures no 
doubt await us. But what we have here written, we have 
written. We shrink from no responsibility thus incurred.— 
But before leaving the topic we must be allowed a little space 
to glance at those arguments by which men have persuaded 
themselves into the delusion of an invisible church. 

It has been said, that the true church consists exclusively of 
the elect ; that the elect are unknown and invisible ; and that, 
therefore, the true church is invisible. - But it isa false assump- 
tion that the true church embraces only such as are elected to 
eternal life. ‘The parables of the tares and the draw-net 
(Matt. 13,) show that itis false. According to these parables, 
the church is to comprise some who shall never see life, and 
who shall only be separated from the righteous in the day of 
judgment. Nor is it true that the elect are unknown. ‘They 
may be unknown as elect ; but are they not known as christ- 
ian professors? Does not the Savior in Matt. 10: 32,33, and 
Paul in Rom. 10: 10, set forth an open confession of Christ 
as indispensable to salvation? How, then, can there be any 
unknown elect, or an invisible church? Some also tell us, 
that the qualifications and worship of true christians are things 
of the heart, and that therefore the true church is invisible. — 
But granting that faith and devotion must engage the heart to 
be genuine, that does not prove that no external worship—no 
sacraments—no ordinances were instituted to assist in beget- 
ting and developing those internal affections. Though christ- 
ianity concerns men’s hearts, no one dare say that it is confined 
to the hidden man, _It also concerns the life and external con- 
duct. It includes the observance of outward rites which Christ 
has appointed. And where these visible manifestations—these 
“fruits” are lacking, the Savior has authorized us to infer that 
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there is no true religion, and of course no church. (Matt. 7: 
20.) Others again refer us to the great apostacies of which the 
Scriptures speak. ‘They tell us that a man of sin wasto be 
revealed, who should exalt himself above all that is worshipped, 
and as God, sit in the temple of God, showing himself as 
though he were God ; and that if any true church was to ex- 
ist at that time, it must be invisible. But it by no means fol- 
lows that because of apostacies there should be no true church. 
Though the son of perdition does enter God’s temple, and lay 
his polluted hand on God’s altar, that cannot prove said tem- 
ple and altar to be no longer the Lord’s. Though he usurp 
the Divine attributes, it does not hence follow that all are his 
worshippers. The very predictions relating to Antichrist dis- 
tinguish some who receive not his mark, and thus fall in with 
history which asserts that there always have been christian com- 
munities openly protesting against the usurpations of the pa- 
pacy. Some remind us, that, by making the true church ex- 
clusively visible, we deny church membership to unbaptized 
infants, and such men as may have been deprived of the priv- 
ileges of the sacraments. But what of that? We do not 
thereby exclude them from the Divine mercies. Theirs is a 
peculiar case, and doubtless will be satisfactorily met by meth- 
ods which it is of no practical concern to us to understand.— 
There is no passage in the New Testament which declares 
them the true and regular members of the church. Even in 
that affecting passage in Matthew 19: 14, it is not of uncir- 
cumcized or unbaptized children, but of children upon whom 
the great Bishop of the church had openly laid his hands and 
blessed, that it is said, “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
It has also been argued, if the true church is always visible, 
the Protestant or Reformed church is not the true church, be- 
cause it was not visible before the Reformation. But this ob- 
jection takes for granted that the Reformers were schismatics ; 
that they separated themselves from the visible church ; that 
the communions which sprung up under their opposition to 
papal errors, were different from, and antagonistic to the visible 
church ; and that the Reformed church in its several branches 
is not the same church which existed from the times of the 
apostles. All this we peremptorily deny. Luther and his 
associates never did separate from the visible church. Luther 
opposed only the papacy, not the church. He set himself 
against what he conceived to be great errorsand most unright- 
eous usurpations, and always declared his willingness to be 
controlled in the matter by the decisions of a council recogni- 
zing the Scriptures as the only standard of faith and practice. 
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In his first opposition to T'etzel and indulgences, he submitted 
himself to the judgment of his bishop, then appealed to the 
pope, and in the whole controversy declared himself willing 
to abide by the sentiments of the church, whenever those sen- 
timents should be elicited by means of a general council.— 
And as he never separated himself schismatically from the vis- 
ible church, so he was never legally expelled from it. He was 
condemned without such a hearing as truth and justice de- 
manded ; it was a usurped, illegitimate, and anti-scriptural au- 
thority which pronounced his excommunication ; and some of 
the German bishops, to whom he was more directly amenable, 
refused to sanction the bull which sought to brand him and 
his followers as heretics. If he had been condemned and ex- 
communicated as the Arians and other ancient heretics, by 
clear and undoubted decisions of the church general, there 
would have been a real and legal separation between him and 
the visible church. Asit is, however, Luther and his associ- 
ates never were cut off from the visible communion _of saints 
by any legal method or authority, and consequently never 
were severed from the visible church of Christ. The church 
of the Reformers is the same church in which they held com- 
munion bofore the Reformation. The very word re-formation, 
by which we designate the changes which they wrought, sets 
forth the idea of historical identity with the church that existed 
under different modifications before their time. T'hey never 
left the church, and the church was never taken away from 
them. It was the same visible church before as after, and af- 
ter as before, the rupture with the See of Rome. ‘It was not 
now first created, but simply relieved of papal corruptions.— 
The church of the Reformers, then, is not an invisible church, 
neither was there anything in the Reformation itself to render 
it an invisible church. 

In the “Formula for the government and discipline of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, published by the General Syn- 
od,” chapter II, the invisible church is spoken of as the only 
true church of Christ. The principal passage quoted in proof 
of this assumption is Eph. 4: 1-7. But we ask our readers 
to turn to their Bibles to see whether there is one word in that 
interesting passage in regard to an invisible church. Nor is 
there any thing in it implying such an invisible church. On 
the contrary, this quotation designates the church as a called- 
out body ; as acommunity sufficiently distinguished to be pub- 
licly addressed ; as an association subject to be torn asunder 
by the indulgence of improper dispositions; nay, a society 
holding baptism, which is an external ordinance, as a matter of 
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indispensable observance. Other passages referred to are found 
in Matt. 7: 21; and 11: 50. ‘But whatis there hereto show 
that the church isinvisible? Ifhypocritical professors do come 
short of Heaven, does that prove that we can be members of 
Christ’s body, and obtain, salvation without a public profes- 
sion? Moreover, these quotations set forth obedience to the 
Divine will and commandments as the grand condition of 
church-membership and salvation. But is not the confession 
of Christ before men a Divine command? Are not baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper Divine commands? Ahd can a man 
attend to these and not visibly associate himself with the bro- 
therhood of believers? Another proof-text cited by the For- 
mulais Acts 10: 35. » But if this declaration proves that the 
church is invisible, it proves too much, by proving at the same 
time ‘that a man may become tighteous and attain Heaven 
without Christ. ‘The apostle simply wishes to say here, that 
the gospel was not restricted to the Jewish nation. And the 
case on which it is based is peculiarly unfortunate for the ad- 
vocates ofan invisible church. Devout of mind, and benev- 
olent.of heart, as this centurion was, there still was something 
lacking, and something so important as to justify the perform- 
ance of a double miiracle to have it supplied. If Cornelius 
was really justified hefore God, and a real member of the true 
church, why was he directed to send for Peter to learn what 
further was necessary?’ Why did Peter begin by telling him 
to believe in Christ in order that he might have remission of 
sins? (v. 43.) Why was water demanded for his baptism ? 
(v. 47.) Why all these extraordinary measures to bring the 
distinguished Gentile into contact with Christ’s appointed min- 
ister, and under obedience to Christ’s own appointed ordinan- 
ces? Do not all the facts argue that God does not regard any 
man, however generous or devout, as a perfect and approved 
christian, until he has been brought itito external and visible 
communion with the church, and hence, that there is no such 
thing as an invisible church? Again, we are referred to John 
18: 36. Here the Savior denies that his Kingdom is of a 
secular nature; that it is like earthly Kingdoms; or that it 
would be established by human power, or the might of hu- 
man armies. But what is there in this to set aside its visibil- 
ity? ‘The earth had a heavenly Creator, is ruled and preserved 
by laws of heavenly appointment, and once resembled Hea- 
ven in many particulars. Is the earth therefore invisible ?— 
No more is the church a hidden thing because of its heavenly 
origin and character, or because it is promoted by influences 
Vor. IT. No. 5. 9 
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which are unseen. -There is nothing strong enough in all 
these arguments and quotations to warrant our belief in the ex- 
istence of a separate invisible church. The church is really, 
wholly, and universally visible; and will continue so forever. 


Divinity of the Church. 


Assuming:that the church is a visible society—a living his- 
torical corporation, we may advance to another position. The 
church is a Diwine association. It isa society which God 
himself has collected and constituted... It isnot only-a called 
assembly, but an assembly called of God. If we begin the 
church with the call and covenant of Abraham, or with the 
call and institutes of Moses, it is allthe same. God called the 
one and commissioned the other. ‘The Lord himself in the 
flesh gathered around him that little flock who vonstituted the 
church when he left our world ; and, as itincreased in number 
after his ascension, the history says, ‘‘ Te Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved.” The Scriptures with 
peculiar emphasis style it “The church of the living God.” 
It is not a mere voluntary association resting only upon con- 
siderations of policy, and which may be dissolved and revived 
at the option of men. The church is viewed, only by too 
many, in the same light as that of a Missionary or 'T'ract socie- 
ty,or of a Bible-class. And hence, whenever they begin to 
feel church control in anywise inconvenient or embarrassing 
to their worldly inclinations, they consider themselves justified 
in withholding submission, and:in forming sects with such ar- 
rangements as may suit thet own taste andease. Knowing 
that it is an approved political principle, that the right is in the 
people to change and abolish their government as contingencies 
may seem to require, and to “institute new government, laying 
its foundations in such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall be most.agreeable,” they consider 
themselves clothed with the same liberties in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. But all this is in positive contravention to the idea that 
the church is of God. If the church were of mere human 
authority, if its ordinances wereonly matters of human expe- 
diency ; then we might allow of such liberties. People then 
might establish as many petty rival churches as they had a 
mind to, But every good christian is bound to look upon the 
church in a different light. EXvery good christian is bound to 
regard it, and everything belonging to its essential organization 
as Diyine—as bearing the seal of heaven, and forbidding vio- 
lence to all on pain of everlasting death. God isin the church. 
His authority is in it, for he has said to it, “whatsoever thou 
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shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.”— 
(Matt. 16: 19.) His power is in it, for he- has said, “ ‘The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” His presénce is in 
it, for he hath said, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world,”—and, “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
(Matt. 28: 20, and 18: 20.) His sovereignty is in it, for he 
has declared in his word, “The saints shall judge the world.” 
(1 Cor. 7: 2.) - Yea it is so radiant with the Divinity that 
pervades it, that it is called ““Christ’s body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.” (Eph. 1: 23.) 


The Essential and Distinguishing Marks of the Church. 


It was remarked above, that the church must have in it 
some peculiarities, by which it is to be distinguished from other 
religious and benevolent’ societies which exist among men. 
And as a Divine association, it must have some characteristic 
principles of organization which necessarily exist wherever 
the church exists. Accordingly, the Scriptures set forth four 
particulars, which always and everywhere go along with, and 
are essential to the holy christian society. “The first is, ‘its di- 
vinely appointed ministry ; second, its divinely taught faith ; 
third, its divinely instituted ordinances ; and fourth, its divinely 
authorized discipline. Where these are, there is the church of 
God; and where these are wanting, no pious pretensions can 
entitle any people to a place in the body of Christ. 

First mark. That the trae Church of God has in it a pe- 
culiar order of men, set apart for the performance of special 
duties which belong only to them, and holding authority from 
the Lord Jesus himself, will require no labored argument to 
prove. We read in the Evangelists, that while yet on earth, 
the Savior took to himself twelve men, and having instructed 
them in all wisdom concerning the kingdom of God, delivered 
to them a last sulemn charge in these words: “Go ye there- 
fore and: teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever~l have commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” ‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
(Matth. 28: 19, 20; John 20: 21.) Here is a commission 
from Him who possessed all power in heaven and on earth. 
It is a most remarkable and significant document. It contem- 
plates the preaching of the Gospel to “all nations,” and until 
“the end of the world.” But how could eleven men, mortal 
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as ourselves, do all the requisite preaching from the Savior’s 
ascension to the end of the world? How could they instruct 
and disciple all nations, when some of those nations were not 
to rise till they were in their graves? There is, beyond ques- 
tion, but one way in which it was possible for them to do it. 
That way was, for them ¢o select and empower representatives 
and successors. And it is clear that this is the understanding 
which the apostles had of the Lord’s commission. As soon 
as he had taken his departure to glory, they began to “seek 
out men full of the Holy Ghost,” and to empower them “by 
prayer and the laying on of hands,” to take part with them in 
the great ministry which they had received. And in the sub- 
sequent epistles of the apostles, we find specific directions 
given to those whom they had admitted into the holy office, 
to commit the same authority to other faithful men who should 
be able to teach others also. Nor can we attach any other 
meaning to Paul’s solemn cautions to Timothy: “neglect not 
the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery”; “lay 
hands suddenly on no man”; but, that he considered ordina- 
tion as a transfer of a high official trust originating with Christ, 
and intended in this way to run on from generation to genera- 
tion to the end of time. 

It is not material, on this point, whether we consider the 
apostles as the heads of a superior order of ministers, to whom 
the power to ordain was ever to be exclusively confined, or 
whether we look upon them as having imparted to all whom 
they ordained an equal and indiscriminate authority. ‘The 
only thing now insisted on, is that Christ Jesus has himself, 
not through the assembled membership, but in his own true 
person, appointed a ministry for his church ; and that that min- 
istry is to continue for all time by a regular transmission of of- 
ficial authority from one to another. This we consider the 
clear and unavoidable inference from the Savior’s commission, 
and from the proceedings of the apostles under that commis- 
sion. And as a consequent to this, we hold, furthermore, that 
no society is a christian church, without the christian: ministry 
—a ministry which has a real historical connection with the 
apostles. When a man sets himself up as an officer in the 
kingdom of the Redeemer; when he claims to be an ambas- 
sador from the court of heaven, and to speak to men in the 
Savior’s name ; he must show his authority to have come from 
Christ, or be denounced as an impostor and blasphemer. How 
can men appoint ambassadors of God, unless God himself has 
commissioned them to doit? Hew can church-members con 
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fer a power which they do not possess? And if they attempt 
to say who shall speak in the name of God and who shall 
not, do they not thereby put themselves above God, and assert 
more blasphemous things than the pope? Nor can the case be 
aliered whether they be found upon some lone isle, cut off 
from all the rest of the world, or under the shadow of St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome. Locations cannot alter principles. As well 
might men claim the right to make sacraments and fabricate 
Divine promises, as for men uncommissioned to talk of au- 
thorizing and constituting ministers, whose responsibilities are 
alone in heaven. “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” exclaims 
the only universal Bishop, “He that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same 
is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in by the door, 
is the shepherd of the sheep.” (John 10: 1,2.) ‘There is no 
legitimate church without a legitimate ministry. 

The second mark and fundamental particular belonging to 
the church of God, is her divine faith. The same authority 
which we have for the ministry, also laid down with equal ex- 
plicitness, and as of equal importance, what was to be preached 
and believed. The apostles were to go, in person, and through 
their successors, and teach all nations. But what were they 
toteach? The commandments of men? The results of sci- 
entific explorations? The abstractions of philosophy? No; 
only too oft, 


—— when Paul has served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached. 


They were to teach only, but all the things whatsoever Christ 
the Lord had commanded them. Nothing was to be added ; 
nothing was to be omitted. ‘The Savior’s lips had given out 
the message they were to publish to the world. ‘These divine 
communications have been plainly and fully recorded in the 
New Testament. In some minor matters diversity of indivi- 
dual opinion is allowable without detriment. But the honest 
and hearty reception of all ¢he leading doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures, is absolutely demanded from all who would be accepted 
christians. ‘They cannot become entitled to a place in the true 
church without it. The Augsburg Confession, insists upon a 
pure Gospel, preached according to its true intent and mean- 
ing, as essential to the true unity and existence of the christian 
church. (Art. VII.) Paul says, “If any man preach any 
other Gospel than ye have received, let him be accursed.” 
(Gal. L: 9). And the Savior bimself has declared, in regard 
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to the very message which he hath sent his ministers to de- 
clare, ‘He that believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark 16: 16.) 

The faith of the church, gathered from all the Scriptures, 
and once delivered to the saints, is contained in that noble form 
of sound words, commonly called The Apostles’ Creed.— 
When, or by whom this ancient symbol was composed, we 
have not the most reliable information. lis title, a general 
tradition among the earlier christians, and some among mod- 
ern professors, assign its authorship to the apostles of our 
Lord. Ambrose, a father of the fourth century, declares that 
the twelve apostles, as skilful artificers, assembled together, 
and made a key by their common advices; i. e. the Creed ; 
by which the darkness of the devil is disclosed, that the light 
of Christ may appear.” Rufinus, a father of the same cen- 
tury, asserts, that they, the christians of that period, had “re- 
ceived by tradition from the fathers, that, after the ascension 
of our Savior and the effusion of the Holy Ghost, before the 
apostles separated from each other to go into the habitable 
parts of the world to preach the Gospel, they settled among 
themselves the rule of their future preaching to prevent their 
teaching different doctrines, during their separation, unto those 
whom they should unite to the christian faith: whereupon 
they assembled all together, and being full of the Holy Ghost, 
they composed the creed ; each one inserting what he thought 
convenient, and ordered it to be a test of their future sermons, 
and a rule to be given to the faithful.” (See King’s Hist. of 
the Creed, p. 24.) That this account of the creed, at least so 
far as its general form and substance are concerned, is correct, 
is not to be doubted. The Scriptures themselves give intima- 
tion of the existence of some brief and comprehensive sum- 
mary of christian doctrine, which was authoritatively received 
by all believers. Jude speaks familiarly of “the faith once de- 
livered to the saints.” (v. 3.) Paul refers to “the form of sound 
words” which he had delivered to Timothy, and charges that 
young minister to be careful to “keep the precious trust.” 
(L Tim. 1: 13,14.) In Hebrews (12: 6.) he tells of “first 
principles of the oracles of God,” and in Romans (12: 6.) al- 
ludes to “the analogy of faith.” And John also lays peculiar 
stress upon what he calls “the doctrine of Christ Jesus,” and 
commands us not to receive him into our houses who brings 
not “this doctrine.” (2 Ephes. 9: 10.) And when we con- 
sider, that the whole framework and marrow of the creed are 
presented in the formulary of baptism, which Christ delivered 
to the apostles, we have strong presumptive scriptural testimony 
for the apostolic origin of it. Nor has any one ever been able 
to point out for it any other origin. When and where the 
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amplifying expressions: “he descended into hell” — “the com- 
munion of saints,” and the word “catholic” before “church,” 
were introduced, we know ; but for all the rest, apostolic origin 
is the most reliable of any that has ever been assigned it. We 
also have several recapitulations of the early christian faith, 
in the writings of the fathers, all of which agree in form and 
substance, and generally in every word with the Apostles’ 
Creed. ‘The most full and satisfactory recitation of this kind 
is given by Irenaeus, the intimate friend of the apostle John’s 
disciple, Polycarp, in his work Against the Heretics. Origen 
and Cyprian, and Tertullian also speak of a regula fidei, and 
rehearse its contents to the same effect. And the Apostles’ 
Creed is in itself so simple and dignified in its terms, so com- 
prehensive in its extent, and so full of heavenly truth and wis- 
dom, that it resembles more the words of the Holy Ghost, than 
any that unaided man has ever been able to select. Augus- 
tine calls it “the illumination of the soul— the perfection of 
believers, by which the bond of infidelity is dissolved, the gate 
of life opens, and the glory of faith is shown. Little, indeed, 
in words, but great in mysteries; short, so as not to oppress 
the memory, yet comprehensive, so as to exceed the under- 
standing.. Worthy, therefore is this creed to be attended to, 
since whatever is prefigured in the patriarchs, declared in the 
Scriptures, or foretold in the prophets, concerning the blessed 
Trinity, and the mystery of our Savior’s incarnation, death, 
and crucifixion is contained in it.” Cassian, another father, 
affirms, “the Creed comprehendeth in itself in few words, the 
faith of both ‘Testaments, and the sense of the whole Scrip- 
ture.” And Tertullian has remarked, though not without 
some degree of extravagance, “ Nihil ultra scire, omnia scire 
est.”” These considerations, if not entirely conclusive, are 
yet sufficient to assign to the “Apostles’ Creed” an antiquity 
which penetrates the earliest times of our religion, and an autho- 
rity the most venerable. A few explanatory phrases have been 
added, from time to time, as guards against new heresies that 
arose. But, still, it is the oldest, the best, and the most au- 
thoritative that ever issued from the christian church.  Ire- 
naeus, after repeating it, says, “This faith the church guards 
carefully as if she dwelt in one house; believes as if she had 
but one soul; and proclaims, teaches, and delivers, as if she 
possessed but one mouth.” But why was the church so catre- 
ful-aad unanimous with regard to this matter? Simply be- 
cause this faith is essential to her christian character. Nor is 
there a perfect divine church, where the plain and glorious 
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truths of this creed are not received, preached, and made the 
subjects of joyful exultation. 

The third mark essential to the church of God relates to its 
ordinances—the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. That our blessed Savior appointed these as standing and 
indispensable observances for his church, is very satisfactorily 
taught in the Scriptures. In that great commission to which 
we have already alluded, it is enjoined, ‘Go ye therefore and 
teach,” or as the margin more properly has it, “disciple all na- 
tions.” But how disciple them? By merely preaching to 
them the truth? No: “Baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Can any 
one be a disciple of Christ, then, without Baptism? And if 
Baptism is requisite to discipleship, can that be a christian 
church which fails to administer this ordinance to its members 
according to the word of God? Paul says, “The Lord Jesus, 
the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread; and 
when he had given thanks he brake it, and said, Take, eat: 
this is my body which is broken for you: this do in remem- 
brance of me. After the same manner he took the cup when 
he had supped, saying, This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood ; this do as often as ye drink it in remembrance of me. 
For as often as ye do eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, 
ye doshow the Lord’s death till he come.” (1 Cor. 11: 23, 
24, 25, 26.) And on another occasion the Savior declared, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.”— 
(John 6: 53.) But how cana man eat the flesh, or drink the 
blood of the son of man in any sense without faithful atten- 
tion to his ordinances? Nay, is not this eating and drinking, 
in its highest and most literal acceptation, the participation of 
the holy communion? What says Paul, “The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the communion 
of the body of Christ?” (1 Cor, 10: 6.) How, then, can a 
man become partaker of Christ without becoming a partaker 
of this sacrament? And how can that be a true christian 
church in which the Eucharistic feast is not celebrated accord- 
ing to Divine command? It cannot be. And the framers of 
the Augsburg Confession have solemnly testified that it cannot 
be. Else what do they mean by saying, “the holy christian 
church is the congregation of the saints, in which the gospel 
is correctly taught, and the sacraments are properly adminis- 


tered.” (Art. 7.) 
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The fourth mark, which was mentioned as entering into 
the fundamental constitution of the church, is its Divine disci- 
pline. We donot assert that Christ has given his church a 
specific, complete, and exclusive form of government. He 
has, to a considerable extent, left the field of church polity 
open to the exercise of common sense, assisted by the circum- 
stances, in which, in different ages and nations, it may be called 
on to act. All we mean is, that the Savior has not given up 
his church to the control of human wit and wisdom without 
some reservations. He has laid down certain primary laws ; 
and to these he requires all earthly arrangements to be con- 
formed. Thus: it is Divinely required of the church, in all 
ages, to exact of those, who are to be received into its commu- 
nion, an open profession of christian faith, and of their deter- 
mination to live christian lives. Hence the apostle said, “with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” And to the 
same effect are the words of Christ, “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine.” 
(Matt.7: 6.) Indeed it would be impossible for the church 
to remain a visible body, did it not exact such a public confes- 
sion from those who are to be its members. . It is also required 
of the church, through its proper officers, to exclude from its 
communion such as habitually and openly disgrace their pro- 
fession and deny their faith. Christ said expressly, respecting 
every incorrigible offender, “tell it to the church; but if he 
refuse to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” (Matt. 28: 17.) And in the same 
way it isdemanded of the church to make provision for the 
temporal wants of its ministers. Not that the church is obli- 
gated to support every drone and dolt who chances to be called 
a preacher. But nothing can be plainer than what Paul says 
on this point with respect to the true and approved ministers 
of the Lord. “Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the gospel shall live of the gospel.” (1 Cor. 9: 
13, 14—Gal. 6: 6—1 Tim. 5: 18.) Here, then, are princi- 
ples which the great Founder of the church has laid down for 
her. They are part of her organization. And that society 
which refuses to carry them into effect, is guilty of disobedi- 
ence to Christ, and cannot be a part of his fold. 

From what has now been said, though we have merely 
touched on the difficult and important subject, we see how su- 
perficial and imperfect are the general views of christian peo- 
ple on a question, which, of all others, it becomes us to under- 
stand. Again and again, the statement has gone out from lips 
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professing christianity, “The church is not the priest—not the 
faith—not the ordinances of Christ’s religion, but the assembly 
of the pious.” But we have seen, (we would fain hope to 
satisfaction,) that the priest, the faith, and the ordinances are 
just as essential to the church, and justas much a part of it, 
as pious members. ‘These several particulars are each indis- 
pensable ; for the true church of God is the society of the pi- 
ous adhering to the ministry which Christ ordained, openly 
professing the doctrines which he taught, observing the ordi- 
nances which he instituted,and submitting to the disciplinary 
regulations which he laid down. This holy and Divine asso- 
ciation is not confined to any one nation, or language, or form 
of government or worship. There are, and there legitimately 
may be, diversities in its various branches, as there are differ- 
ent apartments in the same dwelling, or different members in 
the same body. Amid all people, kindred and tongues ; amid 
all the conflicting sects and parties which cut up human soci- 
ety, the true church of God still here and there evinces its 
presence. The broad stream of its historic life still flows on. 
And we are assured by Him who cannot lie, that it will thus 
continue to flow on, until it settles down into the sparkling and 
universal sea of millenial glory. 


The Design of the Church. 


The design of the church in this world is two-fold. It is 
intended to be a pillar of the truth, and an ark of salvation. 
The truth as it is in Jesus was first given to the church. When 
the Savior went up from the earth to resume the glory which 
he had with the Father before the world was, he committed 
his gospel to the little mother church which he had himself 
collected. He delivered his commandments to his apostles in 
trust for all mankind. And it was altogether necessary that 
they should be given to some established association. When 
man was first created, God gave him a sufficient revelation. — 
But it was soon lost and forgotten. It faded entirely from the 
earth, because there was no fixed organization to preserve it 
against the oblivious influences of depravity. God pitied the 
world in its ignorance, and came down again to renew the 
knowledge of his will. That his heavenly communications 
should not again be lost, he called Abraham, and established 
the Jewish institutes. Hence if is mentioned as the chief 
honor of the Jews, “that unto them was committed the ora- 
cles of God.” And as the christian church is only a modifi- 
cation of the church in which the Jews held membership, its 
office is the same. Having received the ancient Scriptures 
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from the expiring Jewish polity, and added to them all that 
inspired men have since written for our learning, it has become 
the great T'rustee of the Divine oracles. And. this holy asso- 
ciation has never been unfaithful to her office. The church 
has not only preserved the Scriptures entire and uncorrupted 
to this moment, but has published them abroad in nearly all 
languages, and put them within the reach of nearly every child 
of Adam. Accordingly the apostle does not claim too much 
for the church when he styles it “the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” ‘The faith of the church is truth. Truth livesin 
its members; truth speaks in its ministry ; truth works through 
its ordinances ; and truth depends upon it for nearly all its ef- 
ficiency and glory. The pillar of truth! Yes; a vast and 
magnificent pillar, which God’s hand has reared amid the 
darkness of earth, flashing from its sides and top, and every 
stone and timber in it a light, that is piercing all nations, and 
attracting angelic admiration. ‘The more men have exercised 
themselves in its illuminations, the clearer have been their 
heads, and the purer their hearts. ‘The most famous sages 
have learned wisdom from it; and without it, truth must ut- 
terly die away from the earth. The church has written our 
best books, inspired our best poetry, dignified our literature, 
guided our science, and without what it has done for human 
enlightenment, we should now be groping in a night of error 
without moon or stars. ‘To destroy the church would be like 
blotting out the sun in the heavens. It would not only die it- 
self, but put out all those minor lights on which some might 
think to depend. 

But the church is not only intended to serve asa pillar which, 
alone amid the ravages of time, is to support the sole light by 
which men can securely navigate the sea of life. It is also 
an Ark to which alone the Scriptures point us for salvation.— 
What will be the character of God’s dealings with those of our 
race who live and die without the gospel, or never had the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with its true character and re- 
quirements, is of but little moment tous. “Them that are 
without, God judgeth ;” and in his hands their case must be 
left. The plain teaching of revelation is, that those to whom 
the gospel is preached, must be members of the church of 
God, on pain of being excluded from his favor forever. "This 
assertion may be startling to some ; but is it not the truth 7— 
Where is the passage that will allow us to say, that there is any 
possibility for the salvation of those who, having the church 
sufficiently proposed to them, do not become members of it? 
Vn the other hand we read that “Christ is the head of the body, 
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the church.” (Col. 1: 18.) From this we must infer, that 
those who are separated from the church are separated from 
Christ’s body, and of course from Christ himself. And con- 
cerning those who are separated from Christ, it is written, “If 
any man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered, and men gather them and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burned.” (John 16: 6.) The Holy of holies in 
the Jewish temple was a type of Heaven, and the Sanctuary 
a type of the christian church ; but God gave directions that 
no opening should be made into the most holy place, save 
through the Sanctuary. And if it is possible to be saved with- 
out the church, wherefore was it instituted? Whence the ne- 
cessity for having it at all? If we can come to Heaven with- 
out passing through it, is it not a superfluous and unnecessary 
thing? But how dare we look upon God’s interpositions to 
establish and preserve it, as mere wanton and prodigal expen- 
ditures of his power? Better make all men liars than charge 
such trifling and folly on the Deity. God does nothing but 
what accords with his dignity and wisdom. And as he has 
put himself to the pains of giving us the church, we are bound 
to infer that he saw necessity for it. And if we admit that 
there is necessity for it, we are bound to conclude that there is 
no salvation out of it. Such has also been the conclusion of 
the most profound Biblical scholars that have ever blest the 
world with their wisdom and piety. Origen says, “Let no one 
persuade himself, let no one deceive himself; without this 
house, that is, without the church, no one is saved: (Or. in 
lib. Jesu Nave Hom. 4, tom. 2.) The martyr Cyprian de- 
clared, “That man eannot have God for his Father who has 
not the church for his mother. If any could escape the del- 
uge out of Noah’s Ark, he who is out of the church may also 
escape.” (Cypr. de Unit. p. 254.) Augustine asserts, “No 
one cometh to salvation or eternal life, except he who hath 
Christ for his Head, except he that is in his body, the church.” 
(Aug. Cont. Don. p. 392.) The Synod of Zerta in 412, 
said, “Whosoever is separate from this church, however inno- 
cently he may think he lives, for this crime alone, that he is 
separated from the unity of Christ, will not have life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” (Con. Zert. Tom. 1, p. 1203.) 
Our own Luther says, “Out of the ehurch there is no truth, 
no Christ, no salvation.” (Airchen-Postill. p. 100.) Calvin 
says of the church, “Out of her bosom there can be no remis- 
sion of sins, or any salvation.” (Calv. Ins. lib. 4, tam. 1,84.) 
The Westminster Assembly declares, “Out of the house and 
family of God there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” 
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(Chap. 25.) And many, many quotations of like import 
might be made from the writings of learned and holy men of 
more recent times. It cannot be that these were all mistaken. 
These great lights of the christian church could not have been 
so uniform and harmonious in the support of a doctrine which 
has no foundation in Scripture. Credulity staggers at the bare 
thought that they were all in error. It is the voice of all ages, 
and the voice of all parties that they furnish us; and we are 
bound to respect their testimony. ‘The church is, then, de- 
signed as the way, the only way for us to enter Heaven. It is 
our only hope for everlasting life. 


Conclusion. 


In offering our thoughts on this great question to the readers 
of the Review, the promotion of truth and evangelical religion 
is our only motive. We have no sympathy with Rome or 
with Oxford. We prefer our present home to Italy or Eng- 
land. We are Protestant in our relation to Popery and Pusey- 
ism. We are Lutheran in our views of sacred truth, and 
Evangelical as to the grounds upon which we test our views. 
But we believe in the holy Catholic Church. We avowed 
this belief when we swore allegiance to Jesus. We boasta 
connection with that gtorious company, who from the supper- 
hall which witnessed the first advent of the Paraclete, pitched 
their tent on the graves of the Caesars, drove the babbling so- 
phists from the Porch and the Academy, opened the text-book 
of christianity in Antioch, Athens, and Byzantium, and spread 
the news of salvation over all the earth. We rejoice in being 
in the communion in which apostles, martyrs, and confessors 
labored, suffered, shone, and triumphed. And let no man cry 
against our serious and honest attempt to bring out what we 
conceive to be the only true ground upon which such claims 
can be successfully maintained. We love the church, and 
long to see others regard it with proper interest, affection, and 
faith. We-have received it and trust to it as our spiritual 
mother. She took us when we were yet in the arms of her 
who bore us, marked us with the seal of heaven, instructed us 
as we grew into years, nourished us when we were weak and 
friendless, invited us to a place among those who stand as 
watchmen on her walls; and when sight grows dim, and our 
limbs tremble with feebleness beside the grave, we expect her 
to lay us down with solemn care in that chamber of rest from 
which the resurrection morn shall awake us to sleep and die 
no more. And God forbid that we should ever fail to caress 
her matronly hand, or cease to love, honor, and defend her. 
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To her we piously commit our ways, in hope that her glorious 
Husband in heaven will bring us at last to join the sublime 
Assembly and church of the first born above. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE ARTICLES OF TORGAU. 
Translated by Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth, A. M., of Winchester, Va. 


In the second number of the Evangelical Review, ' a gen- 
eral statement was made of the nature of the relation of the 
Articles of Torgau to the Augsburg Confession. ‘The external 
evidence that they formed its basis, we regard as entirely satis- 
factory, and the internal is, if possible, still stronger. If the 
reader will refer to that portion of the Review, it will be unneces- 
sary for us to repeat the general facts connected with their his- 
tory. They forin the most important original document con- 
nected with the history of our Confession, and possess also 
great value as an aid in its interpretation. We have thought, 
therefore, that a translation of them would form a natural ap- 
pendix to the article on the Augsburg Confession, and would 
be interesting and valuable to all who desire to be familiar 
with the history of our great doctrinal standard. 

We shall not accompany the articles with any illustrations 
except a reference to the parallel parts of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 


Confession of the Christian Doctrine and Faith, compre- 
hended in Seventeen Articles, by Dr. Martin Luther.* 


I. (Of God.) 
We confess that constantly and with great accord it is taught 
among us, that there is one only trae Gop, Creator of heaven 
and earth ; yet so, that in this only, true Divine Essence, there 
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2 Historia Comitiorum Anno M. D. XXX. Auguste Celebratorum, re- 
purgate doctrine occasionem, &c. per Georgium Coelestinum, Francofurti 
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are three distinct persons, to wit: Gop tHe Farner, Gop 
tHE Son, Gop Tue Hoty Sprrrr: and that the Son begot- 
ten of the Father from eternity, is truly and by nature God 
with the Father: and that the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
eternity from the Father and the Son, is truly and by nature 
God with the Father and the Son: as all these things can be 
most clearly and firmly demonstrated by Scripture, John 1. 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things were made by Him.— 
Matthew 28: Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : 
and many other like passages especially in the Gospel of John. 
Augs. Conf. Art. 1. 
II. (Christ.) 


That God’s only Son became true man, having been con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Mary, perfect 
man, consisting of body and soul: and not that the Father, or 
Holy Spirit became man as the Patripassian heretics feigned, 
and not that the Son assumed a body only without a soul, as 
Apollinarius falsely taught: for Christ himself in the Gospel 
ofttimes maketh mention of his soul, as when he says: My 
soul is sorrowful even unto death. ‘That the Son of God be- 
came man is clearly written, John 1. in these words: The 
word became flesh, and Gal. 4. When the fullness of the time 
was come, God sent his Son born of a woman. 

Augs. Conf. Art. III. 

Ill. (£xpiation.) 


That Jesus Christ, the Son of God, true God and man, is 
one indivisible person, who hath suffered for us men, was cru- 
cified, dead and buried, arose on the third day from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God, 
being Lord of all creatures, so that no one can or should be 
lieve or teach, that Jesus Christ is man only, or in his human 
nature alone suffered for us; but since God and man form, not 
two, but one inseparable person, we must believe and teach, 
that God and man, or the Son of God hath truly suffered for 
us, as Paul, Rom. 8. sayeth: God spared not his own Son 
but hath delivered him up for us all. 1 Cor 2. If they had 
known the Lord of Glory they would not have crucified him : 
and many like expressions. 

Augs. Conf. Art. III. 

IV. (Original Sin.) 


That Original Sin is truly sin, and not merely a weakness 
or defect, but sin of such kind, that it would condemn all men 
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engendered from Adam, and separate them from God forever, 
had not Christ interceding for us, made expiation by his suf- 
fering for this sin together with all others thence flowing, which 
he took upon himself, and having borne them in himself wholly 
removed them, as it is clearly written Psal. 51. and Rom. 5. 
in regard to this sin. 

Augs. Conf, Art. I. 

V. (Justification.) 


Since therefore all men are sinners, subject to sin, to death, 
and the devil, it is impossible that man by his own strength or 
good works, should deliver himself from it, and be justified 
before God. On the contrary he is not able ever to prepare or 
dispose himself for righteousness, but the more he endeavors 
to free himself, he doth make the case but worse for himself. 

The sole mean whereby we obtain righteousness, and free 
dom from sin and death, is, setting aside all merit and work of 
our own, to believe in the Son of God who suffered for us. 
This faith is our righteousness. For God reputes and consid- 
ers as righteous, innocent and holy, and imparts remission of 
sins and life eternal unto all those, who have ¢his faith in his 
Son, to wit: that for the Son’s sake they are received into 
grace and made sons of God: as St. Paul and John richly 
teach us all these things in their writings. (Rom. 10. With 
the heart we believe unto righteousness.) John 3. That every 
one, who believeth on the Son, might not perish, but might 
have life eternal. 

Augs. Conf. Art. IV. 


VI. (Faith and Works.) 


That this faith is not a human work, nor can any man ob- 
tain it by his own strength, but it is the work and gift of God, 
which the Holy Spirit given through Christ worketh in us. 
And this faith, since it is not an empty and false persuasion of 
the heart, such as hypocrits have, but is an efficacious, new, 
and living thing, brings forth many fruits and good works : 
towards God, in praise, thanksgiving, invocation, teaching and 
preaching his word: and towards our neighbor in love, aid in 
counsel and help, by alms, and loans: and finally, by bearing 
adversity with patience even until death. 

Augs. Conf. Art. IV. VI. 


VIL. (Ministry.) 
In order that we may obtain this faith, the ministry has been 


instituted by God to teach the Gospel. For by the Gospel 
Gop causes this faith to be announced to us, with its efficacy, 
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fruits and benefits, and through the Gospel as the means or in- 
strument, effects faith by the Holy Spirit, where and when it 
seemeth him good: other than this there is no mean, mode or 
way of obtaining faith. For all thoughts apart from or pre- 
vious to the word preached, however holy and good they may 
seem, are mere errors and lies. 
Augs. Conf. Art. V. 
VIII. (Sacraments.) 


To this preaching of the word God has added external signs, 
which are called sacraments, to wit: Baptism and the Eucha- 
rist, through which also, together with the word, God offers 
faith and his Holy Spirit, and strengthens all who fly to him. 

Augs. Conf. Art. V. IX. X. XIII. 

1X. (Baptism.) 

That Baptism, the first sign or sacrament, consists of two 
things, to wit: water and the word of God; that is, that men 
shall be baptized with water, and the word of God shall be 
pronounced at the same time. Nor is it only common water 
in Baptism, (as the blasphemers of Baptism now teach,) but 
since the word of God is added to the water, and Baptism is 
founded in the word of God, it is a holy, life-giving and effi- 
cacious washing, and is as Paul calls it, Tit. 3. and Eph. 5. 
“The Laver of regeneration, of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ;” and that Baptism should also be extended and impart- 
ed to infants. 

But the word of God, on which Baptism is established, is in 
Matth. 28.: Go, baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Mark 16. Whosoever believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved. 

Augs. Conf. Art. IX. 

X. ( Eucharist.) 


That in the Eucharist or Sacrament of the altar, are truly pre- 
sent, in the bread and wine, the true body and blood of Christ, 
according to the words: This is my body: This is my blood. 
(And not that there is only bread and wine, as certain adver- 
saries contentiously maintain.) ‘These words also require and 
confer faith, and excite it in all, who seriously seek this sacra- 
ment, and do naught contrary thereto: as also Baptism, when 
it is thus sought, brings and bestows faith. 

Augs. Conf. Art. X. 


XI. (Confession.) 
That private confession is not to be enforced by laws, (as 
also neither Baptism, the Supper nor hearing the Gospel should 
Vor. IL. No. 5. 11 
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be forced,) but should be free, yet so, that we know how salu- 
tary and necessary it is to afflicted consciences, because of abso- 
lution, that is, the word and judgment of God which is pro- 
nounced in it, by which the conscience is freed from its sins, 
and is rendered peaceful and tranquil. That also it is not ne- 
cessary to enumerate all our sins, but those only may be indi- 
cated, with which the heart is most wrung and distressed. 
Augs. Conf. Art. XI. 


XII. (The Church.) 


That one holy Church universal is and shall remain on 
earth to the end of the world, as Christ hath said, Matth. 28: 
Lo, I am with you always, even to the consummation of the 
world. But this church is none other than believers in Christ, 
who preserve and profess the aforesaid articles in true faith, 
and for that cause endure persecution and martyrdom in the 
world. For where the Gospel is taught in purity, and the 
sacraments legitimately administered, there certainly is the true 
church, and it is in no wise bound up with certain laws and 
outward pomp, with a certain place or time, with certain per- 
sons or ceremonies. 

Augs. Conf. Art. VII. 


XIII. (Judgment.) 


That our Lord Jesus Christ shall come at the last day to 
judge the quick and the dead, in order that he may give eter- 
nal life to those who believe on him, having freed them from 
all ill: and moreover may chastise the unbelieving and wicked, 
and may punish them and devils with eternal torments in hell. 

Augs. Conf. Art. XVII. 


XIV. (Magistracy.) 


That in the meantime, until the Lord shall come to judg- 
ment, and shall do away with all power and rule, we are 
bound to honor and obey the political magistracy, as a state 
ordained by God himself to defend the good and restrain the 
evil. 

That a christian legitimately called may properly live in 
and attend upon such estate, without danger of losing his 
faith or the salvation of his soul. 

Augs. Conf. Art. XVI. 


XV. (Monastic vows.) 
From all these things it follows, that the doctrine which pro- 


hibits marriage and the use of meats to priests and ecclesias- 
tics, together with the whole life and vows of monks (since by 
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them the grace of God and the salvation of the soul are hin- 
dered, nor should they longer be permitted) is impious and 
devilish, as Paul 1 Tim. 4. calls it, since Christ alone, is the 
only way to grace and the salvation of souls. 

Augs. Conf. Abus. Art. 5. 


XVI. (Mass.) 


That before all other abominations the Mass, which has 
hitherto been regarded as a sacrifice and good works, by which 
the grace of God and salvation may be obtained for another, 
should be abolished: and in its place should be observed the 
divine ordinance of distributing to each one the Sacrament of 
the body and blood of Christ in both kinds, that each may 
have the peculiar strengthening of his own faith and the pe- 
culiar consolation necessary for him. 

Augs. Conf. Abus. Art. III. 


XVII. (Ceremonies.) 


That ecclesiastical ceremonies, contrary to the word of God, 
should be abolished: and that others should be left free either 
to be used or not used, in accordance with the law of love, 
which teaches us not lightly and without important reasons to 
occasion offence to another and unnecessarily disturb the com- 
mon peace. 

Augs. Conf. Abus. Art. XVII. 


The Brandenburg theologians, Wimpina, Mensing, Reb- 
dorf and Egersma, in their reply, express surprise that Luther 
had not repeated the several hundred heretical and seditious 
articles, which they alleged to exist in his other writings.— 
They reproached him for having mingled so much, that they 
were compelled to acknowledge as orthodox, with his errors, 
but find a reason for it in his disposition to dilute in this way 
the poison of error so as to secure for it a more ready recep- 
tion. They take up the articles one by one. The first three 
they approve, in the fourth though disposed to cavil, they are 
unable to lay hold of anything which they show to be repre- 
hensible ; on the fifth they say, that we are justified by that 
faith which worketh by love, which Luther by no means de- 
nied, though he properly separated love from the act of justi- 
fication ; confounding faith with a mere intellectual apprehen- 
sion of religion, they object that it is consistent with the com- 
mission of enormous sins; on the sizth and seventh, they have 
nothing but verbal niceties; on the eighth, they contend for 
several sacraments ; on the ninth, they trifle ; on the éenth, they 
maintain transubstantiation and the communion in one kind ; 
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on the eleventh, they insist upon sacramental confession in ac- 
cordance with the papal statutes; on the éwelfth they present 
the ordinary arguments for the visible church, which they, of 
course, hold to be the Romish ; the thirteenth they do not se- 
riously object to; on the fourteenth they put the ecclesiastical 
magistracy on the same footing with the secular; the fifteenth 
and sizteenth they wholly reject, and, whilst they do not deny 
the seventeenth, they insist upon knowing from Luther what 
ceremonies he regards as in conflict with the word of God. 
This reply may be considered as sustaining the same general 
relation to the subsequent ampler “confutation” of the Augs- 
burg Confession, which the Torgau Articles do to the Confes- 
sion itself. It was written in German under the title: Brief 
and Christian Instruction opposed to the Confession of Dr. 
Martin Luther, brought out anew in seventeen Articles, for the 
approaching Diet at Augsburg, (1530). ! 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST.* 


By Rev. E. Greenwald, of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


“Do the work of an Evangelist,” is the earnest and com- 
prehensive injunction given by St. Paul in his pastoral charge 
to hisson Timothy. The opinion has been expressed by some 
in their criticisms on this text, that by the term “Evangelist,” 
the apostle refers to a separate order of men, whose duty it 
was, not to become settled pastors in charge of particular con- 
gregations, but to itinerate through the church in the character 
of modern revivalists. We are inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the few passages in the New Testament where the 
term “Evangelist” occurs, authorize the conclusion that this 
was the name of a separate order of ministers which existed in 
the primitive church. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John have 
been, from the earliest times, called the “Four Evangelists,” 
from the Greek word siayyinvor, gospel, because they were the 
writers of the books called the “Four Gospels,” but not to de- 
note that they constituted a separate ministerial order. Luther 


' Seckendorf, Walch. 
*The present Article is the substance of a discourse delivered by the wri 
ter before the Synod of which he is a member; which fact will account for 

the manner of a number of its passages 
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in his German translation of the Bible, translates this passage, 
“thue das Werk eines Evangelischen Predigers ;” i. e. “do 
the work of an Evangelical preacher.” According to his 
opinion, inferred from this translation, an “Evangelist” was 
any evangelical preacher; the term expressed the proper work 
of any preacher of the Gospel; and we think this view of the 
subject is the correct one. Whichever side of the question 
may be taken, itis undoubtedly true, that the modern so called 
evangelists, have been on the whole, a curse rather than a 
blessing to the churches that have employed them; they have 
corrupted the church by false doctrine, and rent it into parties 
by schism; they have disseminated a spurious christianity, 
and spiritual death has followed at their heels ; in short, wher- 
ever they have appeared, “they have unsettled everything and 
settled nothing.” 

In considering briefly the “Work of an Evangelist,” we 
remark, 


1. [tis the Work of an Evangelist to preach the Gospel. 


This is his proper work. This is his business in the world. 
The commission which he has received from Christ, the great 
Head of the church, is, “Go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” Christ 
appeared on earth to make an atonement for the sins of the 
world, and to perfect a plan by which men may be saved. Be- 
fore he ascended again to the heavens whence he came, he 
set apart and commissioned the christian ministry to traverse 
the world in all directions, and make known to all the inhab- 
itants of the earth, the great salvation, which he had purchased 
forthem. The term “Evangelist” means, a herald of good 
news, and appropriately designates his benevolent commission 
toa perishing world. The church, and especially the christ- 
ian ministry in the church, like the angel that was seen flying 
through the midst of heaven, “has the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation 
and kindred and tongue and people.” Isaiah has beautifully 
described the merciful office of the christian ministry, in terms, 
which, though primarily intended to designate the office of 
Christ, the Divine Messenger himself, yet appropriately and 
truly describe the work of those whom he has commissioned 
to speak to the world in his name. “The spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
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opening of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of 
our God, to comfort all that mourn; to appoint unto them 
that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness ; that they might be called trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 


2. It is the work of an Evangelist to instruct men in the 
knowledge of the truth. 


Shortly before his ascension into Heaven, Christ gave to 
Peter this important direction. “Feed my sheep.” The prop- 
er food for the inquiring minds of men, is correct and whole- 
some instruction. ‘The christian minister who would carry 
out this recommendation of his Lord, must be well instructed 
himself, so as to be enabled from his own rich stores of know- 
ledge, to instruct others. Mere rant and vapid declamation 
from the pulpit, may endure for a season, and even be very 
popular with a certain class of persons, but like unsubstantial 
food, their tendency is to produce lean souls and unstable 
christians. ‘The apostle Paul advises, “Let all things be done 
unto edifying ;” and he expresses his own determination in 
the following strong language ; “in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding, that by my voice I 
might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue.” It is therefore strongly commanded in the 
scriptures, and plainly sanctioned by common sense, that the 
christian minister must seek to instruct the understandings, and 
enlighten the minds of his hearers. 

But by truth alone, can the minds of men be enlightened. 
Truth is light; error is darkness. ‘Truth is from God ; error is 
from the devil. Truth conducts to heaven ; error leads to hell. 
These remarks may seem harsh tosome minds, but duty com- 
pels us to make them. We have always believed that correct 
principles were essential to correct practice ; that a man’s con- 
duct is governed by his principles; and as the stream never 
rises higher than the fountain, so his conduct will never be 
better than his principles. Corrupt the fountain, and the stream 
is impure; poison the spring, and the waters that issue there- 
from, are dangerous and impregnated with death. A strong 
foundation is not more necessary to the security of an edifice, 
than sound doctrine is essential to the stability and consistency 
of christian practice. 

Observation confirms the truth of these remarks. The most 
steadfast, active, and consistent christian is invariably he, who 
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has been most enlightened and best indoctrinated. Those 
congregations too, that have been best instructed, are always 
found to be the most prosperous, and to exhibit the most fer- 
vent and active piety. Whilst those congregations that have 
been collected together without reference to principles, and 
with littke community of sentiment, have possessed a precari- 
ous and ephemeral existence, and have declined as rapidly as 
they arose. 

It is therefore plainly the duty of the evangelical preacher, 
in the language of Solomon, “to teach the people knowledge.” 
“He is set for the defence of the truth,” and should “always be 
able to give a reason for the hope that isin him.” In doing 
so, however, he should not devote an undue proportion of his 
time to doctrinal discussions, nor manifest too much of a con- 
troversial or polemical spirit. Some ministers exhibit a most 
unamiable temper ; are always brandishing their weapons for 
fight ; and administer their doctrinal doses ad nauseam, so as 
to disgust and drive away from the sanctuary, their most intel- 
ligent and pious hearers. Whilst therefore the christian min- 
ister should on all proper occasions plainly and earnestly en- 
force the distinguishing doctrines of christianity, “whether men 
will hear or whether they will forbear,” yet he should never 
forget that doctrine is important only as it leads to correct prac- 
tice; that a foundation in itself, is useless if no superstructure 
is erected thereon ; and that an architect is very unwise who 
is forever engaged in laying his foundation, and who never pro- 
ceeds to the construction of his edifice. 


3. It is the work of an Evangelist to win souls from vice 
and sin to virtue and piety. 


The commission given by our Lord to St. Paul at the time 
of his miraculous conversion, indicates the object of every 
christian minister’s appointment. He is sent to his fellow-men 
“to open their eyes, to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith that is in me.” 

The minister of the gospel, from his elevated position on 
the walls of Zion, looks around and sees a world lying in 
wickedness, alienated from God, and in a perishing condition. 
He is commissioned as God’s ambassador to a dying world, to 
call upon men to repent, to forsake their sins, and accept sal- 
vation upon the terms which he is authorized to offer. The 
salvation of man should always, therefore, lie near to a faith- 
ful minister’s heart, and for thishe should preach and pray ; 
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and to this he should devote his talents, and consécrate his 
strength. For this, as a dying man to dying men, he must 
“preach the word, be instant in season, out of season, reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” His heart 
should be in this work, the love of God constraining him, and 
urged by intense love for souls, he must earnestly labor to 
be the means of converting them from the error of their ways, 
and rescuing them from impending destruction. 


5. Itis the work of an Evangelist, to seek to awaken and 
foster in the hearts of his hearers, a spirit of piety and devo- 
tion. 


He should himself be a man of prayer, and he should ar- 
dently desire to promote the same fervent spirituality in the 
breasts of others. ‘The same “live coal,” which he has taken 
from the altar of God to kindle the flame of devotion in his 
own heart, he must apply to the breasts of his hearers, that the 
same spirit of devotion may be also enkindled there. He 
should never permit the duty, important as it is acknowledged 
to be, of defending the doctrines and usages of the church, to 
cause him to overlook, or attach too little importance to the 
claims of a living piety. ‘There is danger ofthis. Let us take 
heed that the form of sound words, and church order be pre- 
served, but let us be equally careful that that form be not an 
inanimate corpse, but deeply imbued with spiritual life, and 
active in the performance of every good work. Whilst we 
avoid the error on the one hand, of mistaking superficial feel- 
ings, and frothy excitements, and extravagant vagaries, for vi- 
tal godliness, let us not permit the genuine piety of the church 
to be destroyed on the other hand, by being congealed in the 
chilling atmosphere of mere formalism. 


6. Again; the christian minister must always be the un- 
compromising enemy of vice and sin in all their forms. 


He is the divinely constituted guardian of public morals.— 
To denounce vice and uphold virtue, is his legitimate work.— 
From the watch-tower of Zion, he must “cry aloud and not 
spare, lift up his voice like a trumpet, and show the people 
their transgressions, and the house of Jacob their sins.” He 
should be to his people a pattern of holy living, and an atmo- 
sphere of purity should continually surround him. He should 
rebuke vice with majesty, and from his presence it should 
shrink away abashed. Whilst his course should always be 
marked with prudent forethought, and a tender consideration 
for the infirmities of human nature, yet he must not be afraid 
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to call things by their right names, and depict vice in its own 
odious ugliness, that it may be hated and avoided. At the same 
time, however, that he reproves the crime with sternness, his 
heart should melt with compassion for the criminal, and weep- 
ing for the guilty, while he denounces his guilt, he will resem- 
ble his Divine Master in Heaven, who, whilst he hated the sin, 
loved the sinner. 

No permanent moral reformation can be effected but by the 
agency of divine grace. But the grace of God operates through 
means. ‘The principal, and most prominent of these means, 
is, the preaching of the Word. “Sanctify them through thy 
truth,” prayed the Savior, “thy word is truth.” Men, by in- 
dividual and associated effort, operating apart from divine truth, 
and sometimes in hostility to it, have congratulated themselves 
upon having, in their wisdom, devised an equal, and indeed 
superior method of curing the moral ills of mankind, than 
God in his mercy has made known through the gospel ; bat 
in these, as in all other instances, the result has proved that 
the “wisdom of men is foolishness with God.” The result 
has proved, that 

“The Pulpit, when the sat’rist has at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an empty school, 

Spent all his force, and made no proselyte, 

I say the pulpit, in the sober use 

Of its legitimate peculiar powers, 

Must stand acknowledged whilst the world shall stand, 


The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of Virtue’s cause.”’ 


7. It is the work of an Evangelist to dispense the christian 
Sacraments. 


Our church, very properly, attaches much importance to the 
holy Sacraments. Being of divine origin; instituted by 
Christ himself ; committed to the church as a sacred deposit, 
and conveying peculiar and important blessings to the worthy 
participant, we cannot do otherwise than highly revere them. 
Whilst we wish to avoid on the one hand, the superstitious 
reverence with which the church of Rome regards them, we 
cannot coincide on the other hand, with the barren estimate 
which some Protestants have formed of them. We believe 
them to be something in themselves, objectively, and not va- 
riant, subjectively, according to each individual’s notions con- 
cerning them. According to the views of many, they are 
either something or nothing, according as the faith of the par- 
ticipants may vary. They are supposed to be nothing in 
themselves, but their character is constituted by the person 
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who is the subject of the rite. For example—Baptism to the 
believer isa laverof regeneration ; tothe unbeliever it is mere- 
ly being wetted with water: To the believer the Lord’s Sup- 
per is the body and blood of Christ; to the unbeliever, it is 
only a piece of bread and asip of wine. Consequently hav- 
ing no settled character themselves, and as the sentiments and 
feelings of persons participating in them are as opposite as the 
poles, they are forever vacillating, like the dancing puppets 
between the positive and negative plates of an electrical ap- 
paratus. From this view of them, we must necessarily dis- 
sent. 

Let us not be misunderstood. F'rom this view of the sa- 
craments, it does not necessarily follow, that they save us ex 
opere operato. In other words, it does not necessarily follow 
that because the sacraments are something in themselves, the 
mere act of participation will save us, whether we have faith 
or not. By no means. They become to the participant eith- 
er asavor of life, or a savor of death, and whether they shall 
be the one or the other depends upon the presence or absence 
of faith in him who partakes. If they were nothing in them- 
selves, this could not be the case, but being veritably something 
in themselves, this result plainly follows. This view of the 
sacraments, therefore, instead of dispensing with faith in the 
participant, renders it absolutely indispensable that he should 
believe. 

These are the holy mysteries of which Christ has constitu- 
tuted us the stewards. In view of their sacred character, and 
our manifest insufficiency, we may well exclaim with the apos- 
tle Paul, “Who is sufficient for these things?” They should 
be approached with “clean hands and a pure heart, and with 
a soul that has not been lifted up unto vanity.” 

In addition to the act of dispensing these divine ordinances, 
it is the work of an Evangelist to instruct his hearers concern- 
ing their nature, to urge suitable preparation for their observ- 
ance, and to render their administration edifying, and promo- 
tive of the objects of their institution. 


8. It is the work of an Evangelist to impart religious in- 
struction to the youth. 

“Feed my lambs,” was the earnest injunction given to Pe- 
ter, by our Lord, just before his ascension to heaven. And 
“feed my lambs,” is still the imperative call of the Master to 
all who would minister in his name. To impart religious in- 
struction to the young, should be considered by every christian 
pastor as one of the primary objects of his appointment. No 
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multiplication of other duties, however important, ‘can be an 
excuse for the neglect of this. It is well known that first im- 
pressions are the most lasting, and principles early imbibed are 
longest retained; policy, therefore, should dictate to every 
christian minister the importance of sowing the seeds of divine 
truth in the youthful mind, before it shall have been poisoned 
by the infusion of error. 

The Lutheran church has always attached the highest im- 
portance to the religious instruction of the young. In her 
admirable system of Catechetical instruction, she has fully and 
wisely provided for this object. ‘This system has borne the 
test of time, and the longer it is tried, the more highly it is 
appreciated. It is very gratifying to perceive that some min- 
isters, who were induced to substitute, for a season, another sys- 
tem in its stead, have become convinced, after a few years’ 
trial, that the catechical system is far superior, and they now 
advocate it more strongly, and practice it more actively than 
ever. 

One important object of a course of catechetical instruction 
is to lay, in the minds of the young, a strong foundation of 
principles. It is to make them acquainted with the doctrines 
of religion, and the proofs by which they are substantiated. 
The more thoroughly this system of indoctrination is pursued, 
the more beneficial and apparent are its results, in the greater 
intelligence and steadfastness of the subjects of such instruc- 
tion when admitted to the communion of the church. ‘They 
are not “unstable souls,” easily “beguiled,” spoken of by St. 
Peter, but have a reason for their faith, and can render a rea- 
son. A congregation of such members, combining fervent 
personal piety and active obedience with thorough doctrinal 
knowledge, realizes our perfect conception of what a christian 
church ought to be. 

On the contrary, young persons admitted to the communion 
of the church, without such preparatory doctrinal training, are 
nominally church-members, it is true, but they are, for the 
most part, ignorant of its principles, and destitute of a proper 
church spirit. A very limited degree of observation is suffi- 
cient to satisfy a reflecting mind, that congregations constituted 
of such materials, are fluctuating, short-lived and inefficient. 
The present condition of many, once apparently flourishing 
congregations, affords a sad confirmation of the truth of this 
remark. 

But when, in the course of catechetical instruction, we have 
thoroughly indoctrinated our catechumens in the principles of 
our holy religion, we have not performed all our work. ‘There 
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are in religion things to be experienced, and things to be done, 
as well as things to be believed. We must not only instruct 
the head, but we must also seek to improve the heart, and 
reform the life of the catechumen. The faithful pastor will 
use his earnest endeavors to lead the dear youth committed to 
his care, to repentance for sin, to faith in Christ, and to holi- 
ness in life. He will perseveringly urge home upon their con- 
sciences, the plain and practical truth, that they are sinners 
and need to be forgiven; condemned and need a Savior; de- 
praved and need renovation of heart. The anxious desire of 
his heart, and the great object of all his endeavors must be, to 
bring them to Christ. He will pray for them and with them ; 
he will instruct them in public, and admonish them in private ; 
and will leave nothing on his part undone, to secure their sal- 
vation. He will faithfully do his duty, so that, if any shall 
be ultimately lost, his conscience will be clear of all blame. 


9. It is the work of an Evangelist to exercise a careful 
supervision over the doctrine and life of the members of his 
charge. 


The christian minister is not only a preacher, but also a pas- 
tor. As such he is the spiritual guide and adviser of each in- 
dividual member of his flock. His business is the “cure,” or 
care of souls, and he is in the full sense of that expressive 
German word, a “Seelsorger.” ‘This is confessedly the most 
difficult part of his work. It is comparatively easy for the 
minister of the Gospel to be faithful in performing the duties 
of a preacher in the pulpit; but to approach an erring mem- 
ber in private ; to meet him face to face, and discharge with fi- 
delity to his soul,,the duty of a pastor, requires the greatest exer- 
cise of prudence, the most perfect self-control, and the kindest 
manner of address. Although a minister is naturally inclined 
to shrink from the discharge of this often most unpleasant 
duty, yet itis a duty from which he dare not shrink. His 
ordination vows, and fidelity to the souls of men, forbid it. 
True, he needs to be “wise as the serpent and harmless as 
the dove,” but he is directed, “If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

Pastoral care is the best kind of church discipline. All the 
conception which some persons have of church discipline, is 
expressed by the phrases, “taking the name off of the paper,” 
and “putting out of meeting.” If this were all that is com- 
prised in the exercise of church discipline, it would indeed be 
easily and soon done. But what a miserable conception is 
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this, of one of the most responsible duties, and important pre- 
rogatives of the christian ministry ! 


10. It is the work of an Evangelist to visit and administer 
religious consolation to the sick and dying. 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God!” As 
the christian minister is the spiritual guide and adviser of the 
members of his charge, they will also look to him as their 
comforter, when troubles arise. Knowing that he sympathizes 
with them in their joys and their sorrows, they wish him to be 
not only a partaker of the one, but a minister of holy consola- 
tions in the other. How welcome to the sick and dying are 
the visits of their affectionate friend and pastor! When he 
speaks to then of Christ and heaven, and bids them hope and 
trast; when he kneels by their bed-side and offers for them 
the fervent prayer of faith, their doubts and fears give way 
to pious confidence, their drooping spirits are revived, and the 
heavy load of their affliction is lessened and removed. Ani- 
mated by the hopes he imparts, and soothed by the consola- 
tions he administers, they are enabled to depart in the triumphs 
of faith, and gently fall asleep in the arms of the Redeemer. 

There are, perhaps, no services which a minister can render 
more highly appreciated, or more gratefully accepted than this. 
Gladly and conscientiously, therefore, must he perform this 
duty. Merely social visits, though delightful to him, and 
greatly desired by the members of his charge, may be dis- 
pensed with; but pastoral visits to the sick and dying should 
never be neglected. “It is better,” for him, “to go to the 
house of mourning, than to the house of feasting.” Fidelity 
to his own soul, and love to the souls of others, should con- 
strain him. 

Such are some of the chief duties of the christian ministry-— 
such the principal “work of an evangelist.” Responsible in 
the highest degree is our sacred calling. 

*Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands ; 


But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And fill’d a Savior’s hands. 


The young candidate should approach it with trembling, 
and the experienced pastor should daily become more sensible 
of its awful responsibilities. In devout reliance, however, 
on the gracious aid of the Great Master, who has said, “Lo, I 
am with you alway even to the end of the world,” let the 
christian minister gird himself for the performance of bis ar- 
duous task. “I can do all things,” says St. Paul, “through 
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Christ, who strengtheneth me.” When the same Apostle ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Who is sufficient for these things?” he was an- 
swered, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” Relying upon di- 
vine grace for help, let us do our duty, and then leave the 
result to God. 


ARTICLE VII. 


FORCE OF MORAL AND MENTAL CULTURE IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF CHARACTER. 


By the Rev. L. Eichelberger, A. M., Principal of Angerona Seminary, Winchester, Va. 


Morat culture has for its object the emotions of the heart, 
mental culture the powers of the mind. The former seeks 
the correction of human nature, its perverted dispositions and 
evil tendencies; the latter to give it understanding. The one 
aims at its accomplishment by the development of higher and 
better motives of action, the other by the development of in- 
tellect and its progressive enlargement. The one regards man 
in his moral aspects ; the other regards his mental endowments 
and their susceptibility of improvement. Whilst each separ- 
ately may go far to accomplish its object, both combined must 
exert a much more potent influence, and jointly constitute an 
agency adequate to accomplish the work proposed. Such is 
the power of moral and mental culture, the force of which, in 
the formation of character and the discipline requisite to give 
it success, we propose considering in the following pages. 

By the constitution of human nature, we are creatures of 
feeling and emotion rather than of intellect. The former will 
predominate, as they do in the masses of mankind, unless sub- 
jected to the control of a higher and safer principle. Nor is it 
remarkable, as man is constituted, that this should be the case. 
For wise and prudential reasons, the Creator has ordained that 
these grosser elements of his nature should first be developed 
and in part matured. This is therefore a universal law of hu- 
man existence. The child is first the creature of sensation and 
emotion only. During its early years these are more and more 
fully exhibited. ‘They grow with its growth and strengthen 
with its strength. Judgment and intellect are later in their 
development and slower in their growth. The former are 
now deeply rooted and potent to resist, whilst yet the latter 
are only feebly evolved, and require moreover much fostering 
care and discipline to strengthen and mature them. But too 
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often this fostering care is withheld, in which case man through 
life remains the creature of sense and feeling alone. Wanting 
moral and intellectual control, passion and prejudice are made 
his only guides, and lead him, necessarily, astray. His pur- 
suits in life are governed by the imnpelling motive of self alone, 
and seldom extend beyond the narrow limit it circumscribes. 
He aims no higher, because the law of sympathy binds him to 
this as a common centre, around which all his emotions revolve 
and beyond which they never go. Where the principle of 
self-interest is less strongly developed, and moral and intellec- 
tual influences are wanting, man becomes still more grovelling 
in his pursuits, reckless as to consequences, and abandons him- 
self entirely to sensuality and vice. Hence the multitudes of 
this class found every where in society, constituting its lowest 


. grades, and seldom brought under the influence of moral prin- 


ciples adequate to control or reform them. 

But in cases where moral influences are not entirely want- 
ing, and the intellectual powers are partially developed, this 
development is often so clogged and fettered by extraneous in- 
fluences, wrong exciting motives, undue parental partialities 
and indulgences, or vicious associations, that the effort at dis- 
cipline proves a failure, and the youth that promised fair in 
boyhood becomes, as in the former case, an example of disap- 
pointed hope, grovelling in his pursuits and morally vicious in 
all his tendencies. In these instances moral and intellectual 
culture, rightly directed, was the principle requisite to form a 
proper character, and its absence the fatal rock upon which it 
was wrecked. Moral ruin was the necessary consequence. 
Under these circumstances no better result could be expected. 
To hope for any other would be contrary to the law of cause 
and effect, which governs in moral as well as in physical being. 

To a philosophic and reflecting mind, itis evident, from the 
nature of the case, that right character in after life can only 
result from right training. As the boy ripens into manhood, 
character of some kind will be formed, and will be formed 
upon the basis of the elements most freely and largely per- 
mitted to enter into its composition. This is a necessary con- 
sequence, and has its sad exemplification in the crowds of the 
vicious and debased who throng our towns and cities, and fi- 
nally fill our almshouses and prisons ; beings lost to themselves 
and a burden to society. Sense and feeling, passion and pre- 
judice, youthful propensities of every kind, improperly and 
immoderately indulged, and the absence of all proper moral 
and mental culture to control the progressive development of 
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these grosser elemenrs of being, gave direction to character in 
its practical formation, and determined the result. 

So it must ever be. Separate from man, whether in child- 
hood or in after life, the influence of right principles and of 
sound religious and mental culture, and he must sink neces- 
sarily in the scale of being. He rises not tothe proper dignity 
of his nature, and feels no ambition to excel in objects of true 
moral worth, because the necessary impelling motives are not 
exerted. You form the man, but not the character essential to 
the useful citizen, such as will be qualified to fill, with benefit 
to society and credit to himself, the various stations in life he 
might otherwise have been fitted to adorn. In other words, 
his character has been a failure. The only remedy for this, 
adequate to the nature of the case, is to be found in the prin- 
ciples of sound moral and mental culture, judiciously and 
properly applied. We proceed, therefore, to notice more spe- 
cifically the operations of these principles, in their influence 
upon character. 

By character, we mean the possession of such qualities of 
the heart and mind as give a useful, beneficial and valuable 
direction to human effort, stimulate to untiring diligence in its 
pursuits and fortify it against great discouragements in their 
accomplishment. Its aim is high in all the departments of 
life, whether social, moral, or intellectual. It seeks the great- 
est possible good, and the communication of it to the greatest 
number. It does this uninfluenced by feelings of selfishness, 
covetousness, or vain applause. Its benevolence spends itself 
upon the wants of others, and in its ample folds embraces the 
necessities of man, whenever and wherever found; in all 
climes, in all pursuits, in all conditions of human life. Its 
sympathy, warm from the heart, is exerted every where, and 
is alike active at home and abroad. It travels over land and 
sea and circumscribes the poles. In distant continents, in 
heathen and in christian lands, in civilized and savage life, it 
realizes human woe and seeks to relieve it. Like an angel of 
mercy descending from above, and winging its flight onward 
throughout the world, it goes wherever the footsteps of man 
have gone, and dispenses blessings wherever human misery 
may be relieved or human want assisted. In its errand of 
mercy, it never tires or faulters. By day and by night, at all 
times and under all circumstances, it is alive to every impulse 
of humanity, and trembles lest some object of its charity should 
perish before its intended relief can be exerted. “What its 
hands find to do, it does with all its might, lest the night come 
in which no man can work.” Such is human character, or at 
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least its proper standard. Nor are its delineations too elevated 
or refined. If its complete development was exemplified in 
the Son of man as a model for human imitation, it is not as- 
suming too much to adopt it as the standard to which human 
effort should aspire, and by which it should be judged. But, 
if this be objected to, let us take a Paul from among apostles, 
a Luther from among reformers, a Washington, a Franklin, a 
Howard, and a host of others, as exemplifications of human 
character and of the qualities it involves. ‘These are not in- 
imitable, and practically illustrate the position we have as- 
sumed. We shall now proceed more directly to the consider- 
ation of the subject, and remark, 

1. That right moral and mental training, in the formation 
of character, such as we have described, gives it a safe and 
proper direction. ‘This is among the first steps to be taken, 
and if possible is more important in childhood than in after 
life. ‘he mind is then susceptible, and impressions for good 
or evil are easily made. It is then comparatively free from 
all bias or tendency, except so far as the inclinations incident 
to childhood control it, and will consequently take such direc- 
tion as may be given it. This is evident from the nature of 
the case. If brought then under the influence of sound mor- 
al and mental culture, its intellectual development will be di- 
rected by it, and formed accordingly. 

But as an element of character, it must be so proportioned 
as to exert an adequate influence, and must be early enough 
in life to admit of that influence being effectual. When men- 
tal development begins, as we have shown, the child is already 
under the control of its physical tendencies which have prior- 
ity given them, and now require to be counteracted and re- 
strained. If the moral and mental element now sought to be 
evolved, be not adequate to this restriction, and, as a counter 
element, is not adequately assisted, the former must and will 
prevail. Hence the multiplied failures in mental discipline 
and educational efforts. Mental energies are evolved, and 
often of sufficient mental force, but subsequently they are so 
imperfectly exercised and so feebly assisted as to linger in the 
rear, and never gain the ascendency. ‘The physical and sen- 
sual energies prevail and give direction to character according- 
ly. Had the counter elements gained the ascendency, the 
character formed would have been the opposite. 

‘The same result follows when moral and mental discipline 
are withheld too long, or not applied at a period of life suffi- 
ciently early to be efficient. ‘The physical man, as it were, is 
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now already matured. The sensual energies have already 
gained a giant’s strength, and like a strong man armed, they 
maintain the mastery. In the contest that ensues, the victory 
is easy, and the moral energy is again subjected to the physi- 
cal. The latter gives that direction in the formation of char- 
acter, which the former should have supplied, and the result is 
accordingly. In either case, had the moral and mental ener- 
gies, in their progressive development, been so disciplined and 
assisted as to have gained sufficient strength, they would have 
counteracted the sensual tendencies, and to the character formed 
would have given such direction as to have fitted it for accom- 
plishing the proper objects of life. ‘Just as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined,” is an adage of the soundest philosophy 
and of the fullest experience. Itis based upon the fixed con- 
stitution of things, and you cannot alter it. Its importance 
may be forgotten or disregarded, as it too often is, even by those 
sufficiently intelligent to appreciate its worth, and the child’s 
character is left free to take its own direction, in its own way. 
The result isso self-evident, that it needs no prophet to predict 
it. Solemn and painful regrets in after life, however genuine, 
come too late to correct the evil or repair the injury, and should 
admonish parents of the great importance of the principle we 
are here considering. ‘They should learn from it the wisest 
lessons of instruction on the subject, and be made careful to 
apply them, and toapply them properly. They can do much, 
very much, in giving direction to the character their children 
are to form, provided their efforts are adequately exerted, and 
exerted at a proper time. Moral and mental culture, if rightly 
and properly applied, will be a lever in their hands sufficiently 
energetic for the work to be performed ; but if feebly exerted, 
as it too often is, it might as well not be exerted at all, for the 
result must be a failure. ‘To the absence or improper applica- 
tion of it, the ruin of multitudes of the young may be traced, 
and the criminal indifference, if not total recklessness of pa- 
rents in regard to it, seems to form a striking characteristic of 
the age, and in a moral point of view, presents indeed a sad 
and cheerless prospect for the future. ‘The young now-a-days 
are left, independent of almost all control, to consult wholly 
their own wishes, follow out their own fancies, and choose un- 
restrictedly their own way, which but too often proves “the 
broad and beaten way that leadeth to destruction.” Even when 
they know the right, they have not energy to pursue it. They 
are thus left, in the formation of character, uncontrolled, to 
give it their own direction, or such aschance may supply, and 
this is generally bad enough. Moral and mental culture is but 
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feebly exerted, and under such adverse and opposing circum- 
stances as to give it no controlling influence. ‘The result ne- 
cessarily must be fatal to the child and all its future prospects. 
The importance of the same principle, in its operation and 
bearing upon the formation of character, is also plainly exhib- 
ited by the wise man where he says, “‘T'rain up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” 

2. Correct moral and mental training will furnish right 
motives for exertion. Nothing can be gained, either in early 
or after life, without exertion. This is too plain and palpable 
to require illustration. In the formation of character, howev- 
er, it isa principle so vitally important and yet so much neg- 
lected, that it claims to be specifically referred to. “Idleness 
produces vice, want and misery,” is a maxim true under all 
circumstances and in all cases. As a principle, in its influence 
upon life and the habits of life, it should be properly under- 
stood and always kept in view. It is founded in the nature 
of things, and its results are certain. Its sad confirmation is 
seen, in the condition of want and misery everywhere attend- 
ing the idle, and in the end adding crime to the catalogue of 
their other woes. The want of exertion was the fruitful source 
from which their miseries sprung, and as an element of char- 
acter, paralyzed the whole of life and rendered it worse than 
useless to its possessor. 

But exertion is labor, and mental exertion is still a higher 
degree of labor. Human nature is adverse to it, especially in 
childhood. It seeks to avoid all occasion for it, and regards 
its requirement as severe and cruel. It submits to it from ne- 
cessity, not from choice. It labors, if at all, only from con- 
straint. ‘The mental energies are not yet sufficiently evolved 
to appreciate its worth, and its physical tendencies, not yet 
controlled by a higher principle, are not only in themselves 
inclined to inertness, but the mind itself approves the choice. 
The more too this inertness is indulged, the more it is desired, 
and aversion to exertion is increased. Now this tendency to 
inertness, and this resistance to labor, thus fixed and confirmed, 
must be corrected and removed. ‘The child’s taste and dispo- 
sition must be influenced, and so changed as to appreciate the 
objects of instruction, and their influence upon life, for success 
in which exertion is indispénsable. - The task generally will 
be difficult, because a great work is to be accomplished, a great 
object is to be gained ; but it must be accomplished at all haz- 
ards, however many and formidable the obstacles to be over- 
come. ‘The object must be gained, and effectually gained, 
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or the child’s character will take its own direction, or rather fol- 
low on in that already formed, and will mould its after life ac- 
cordingly. 

We now see the value of right motives to exertion, and their 
successful application. If, in the case before us, they can be 
so selected and applied as adequately to excite the mind and 
change its tendencies; if by their force and character, the 
child’s disposition can now be so influenced as to impel it to 
suitable mental effort, a new direction will be given it; for if its 
mental energies are sufficiently excited, they will be exerted 
accordingly. This can only be done by the force of motives 
adequate to the task. No other power can or will effect it— 
All other influences will be vain and useless. Even then its 
aversion to labor is not removed, but exertion itself is now es- 
teemed a virtue. Labor ipse voluptas—labor itself a pleasure, 
becomes its motto, and sustained by the force of adequate mo- 
tives, it finally overcomes the opposite principles of inertia, and 
secures success. A safe and hopeful direction is now given to 
character in its embryo formation, based upon the change pro- 
duced in the mind’s susceptibilities, by the force of motives so 
selected and applied as to accomplish the object proposed.— 
Its ultimate results for good, upon the character in life it has 
aided to form, time ouly can realize. 

We have said nothing as to the kind of motives most proper 
to be applied, and most likely to have success. ‘Their selec- 
tion and application are so various, and so much dependent 
upon circumstances that, as a general rule, they must be judg- 
ed of mainly by the discretion of parents themselves. ‘I'heir 
own knowledge of the child’s peculiar taste and tendencies, 
its habits and disposition, as faras they are already formed and 
manifested, must guide them in the important work here to be 
performed. In general, they should be either of a moral char- 
acter, or so bleaded with sound and healthy moral influences, 
as to make them abiding. Our firm conviction, based upon no 
little share of observation and experience, is, that apart from 
proper moral influences, motives will exert but litle permanent 
force, however great the charm that may be thrown around 
them. If this be so, and we cannot doubt it, it indicates clear- 
ly the great principle that should govern in the case before us. 
Where parents, and others having the care of the young, are 
deficient in adequate intelligence and morality, as they too of- 
ten are, to appreciate either the force of motives to exertion 
altogether, or to select such as are likely to be efficient, no help 
can be furnished them, and their children must fare according 


ly. 
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3. Moral and mental culture excites to suilable tudusiry and 
perseverance in the objects of human pursuit. Success in life 
depends both upon the degree of exertion put forth, and its 
continued application. ‘This is the result of long and settled 
experience—experience too painfully true to be doubted.— 
Solomon says, “I went by the field of the slothful,and by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding; and, lo! it was 
all grown over with thorns, and netiles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then 
I saw and considered it well; 1 looked upon it and received 
instruction.” The instruction the wise man received was 
what we are now urging, that without exertion nothing can be 
accomplished, no matter in what department of life we may be 
engaged, or what may be the advantageous circumstances of 
our situation in other respects. Again he says, ‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard ; consider her ways and be wise. ‘The soul of 
the sluggard desireth, and has nothing; but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat.”” Paul exhorts that we be “not 
slothful in business,’’ and the servant that hid his Lord’s tal- 
ent in the earth, the Savior condemns as both “wicked and 
slothful.” We have therefore the teachings not only of expe- 
rience, but of heavenly wisdom, to exite to diligence, and to 
admonish us, that without it, life will be a failure, and its ob- 
jects unaccomplished. 

Nor is diligence alone required. It must be diligence con- 
tinued without ceasing in the objects of pursuit. Christ said, 
even in reference to himself, “I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while itis day; the night cometh when no man 
can work.” We have here precept and example, united in the 
person of one who had but to speak the word and it was done, 
to command and it stood fast forever; and yet he was untiring 
in the work that was given him to do. 

So it is in life, and so God has ordained it. “Cursed,” said 
he to Adam, “is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. ‘Thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground, for out of it wast 
thou taken ; for dust thou artand unto dust shalt thou return.” 
Here we see that labor, by divine appointment, is made the 
portion of man, and he cannot escape from it, without doing 
violence to God’s own ordering of things, and the whole con- 
stitution of nature as unalterably fixed and determined. Man 
should learn wisdom, therefore, from the teachings of bis Mak- 
er, and not vainly and presumptuously strive to resist what God 
has enjoined. Liffort, therefore, is essential to success in life. 
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‘The powers of man, physical and intellectual, are required to” 


be exerted, and perseveringly exerted. ‘To this law of his be- 
ing he must submit, or utterly fail in the great objects of life, 
designed to be accomplished. It becomes, consequently, an 
element of character of the utmost importance, and cannot be 
dispensed with without ruin to the whole. No matter how 
great and promising the other qualities that compose it, if this 
be wanting it will vitiate them all, and spread a fatal paralysis 
over the whole project of life. It must, therefore, be insisted 
on as indispensable, as efficient and successful character can- 
not be formed without it. 

But, as already said, exertion is labor, and this continued ex- 
ertion becomes a weariness to the flesh, even in cases where it 
is assisted by proper discipline and the force of christian prin- 
ciples superadded. How then shall it be secured to the young, 
and especially in the absence of both the latter. ‘The answer 
is evident. It must constitute a part of their moral and men- 
tal culture. They must be trained to it from childhood. Ed- 
ucational efforts must be directed with reference to it, and the 
mind in its progressive development, must mature under its in- 
fluence. Let this be done sufficiently early in life, and under 
the guidance of judicious moral and mental training, and the 
result need not be doubted. However difficult the task, in 
most instances it will be crowned with success, and the gain to 
parents and society at large, will anply repay all the care and 
labor it has required. 

4. Again, correct moral and mental culture tends to promote 
virtuous emulation. Emulation is desire to excel. ‘The prin- 
ciple is among the strongest in childhood, and is felt through 
life. Parents from experience learn to know the force of it in 
exciting their children to desired action, and, in after life, it often 
stimulates to the greatest exertion of human energy. The sol- 
diers of an army are sometimes excited by it to deeds of valor 
requiring almost more than human strength. The page of 
history, especially classic history, records instances of heroic 
daring and self-devotion that seem incredible, and can only be 
explained on the above principle, acting in connection with ar- 
dent patriotism. ‘The plains of Marathon and Thermopyle 
will furnish, to the end of time,a striking illustration of hu- 
man prowess and undaunted energy, when this principle is 
fully developed. The famous retreat of the “Ten thousand,” 
rendered immortal by the pen of their leader Xenophon, pre- 
sents many instances of it worthy the admiration of the classic 
reader, and the “Decima legio,” in Cxsar’s army, was made 
by it a terror to the Gauls, and a bulwark of strength and secu- 
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rity to the Roman arms. Nor is modern history without suit- 
able examples of its power and influence. The well known 
struggle of our own beloved land for independence, with but 
the strength of an infant, compared to that of its mighty op- 
pressor, furnishes many illustrations of the same principle, and 
the unexampled devotion of a suffering and untiring army, 
enabled the patriotic Washington to save, perhaps, his country 
by it. 

We grant, indeed, that emulation, as a motive to exertion, is 
often improperly used and applied. ‘T'o excite to effort mere- 
ly to excel, and for the sake of vain applause, is not only with- 
out adequate motive, but is effort exerted under the force of 
motives wrong in themselves, and ultimately injurious. W hilst 
no permanent good is effected, lasting evil is perpetrated. Ex- 
ertions thus produced are mere impulses of the moment, caused 
by transient and temporary excitement, and pass away, when 
the influence is removed by which they were produced. Pa- 
rents governing their children by means of the principle thus 
abused, and condemned by the teachings of a sound and whole- 
some discipline, learn from sad experience its insufficiency, and 
ever and anon are forced to resort to new expedients to secure 
success. This should be sufficient to condemn it altogether, 
and cause its speedy abandonment. Such, however, is not 
generally the practice of parents and others in the government 
of the young. Wrong motives, founded upon improper emu- 
lation, continue to be applied until they ultimately fail to excite 
altogether; or what is worse, now finally mould the charac- 
ter formed under their influence and susceptible only of the 
worst impulses. And such must always be their legitimate 
fruits. ‘The mind will be acted upon, but will ultimately be 
injured to the extent to which, by the force of wrong and im- 
proper emulation, it has been influenced. 

dut virtuous emulation has a higher motive for its object. — 
It impels to exertion for the sake of doing good to ourselves 
and others. It ever aims at the highest degree of usefulness, 
and stimulates to suitable efforts to accomplish it. It excites 
to a laudable ambition, and the more this is done, the more ef- 
fectual will be its results for good on the character you form. 
Emulation of this kind cannot then be too strongly encouraged. 
The more it infuses itself into the youthful mind the better, 
for it constitutes one of the safest principles by which it can be 
goveined in future life. It is free too from all evil tendencies, 
and seeks for its objects only such as are praiseworthy and com- 
mendable. This principle, so desirable in the formation of 
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character, right moral and mental culture tends to excite and 
encourage. 

5. Moral and mental culture imparts right views of the ob- 
jects of life and qualifies us properly to appreciate them.— 
Generally speaking, our exertions in life are put forth in pro- 
portion to the estimate we put upon the objects of our pursuit. 
If these are regarded as of but little intrinsic worth, we treat 
them with indifference ; but if highly estimated, we are ready 
to make the greatest sacrifices to secure them. The “Ten 
thousand Greeks,” already referred to, regarding their safe re- 
turn to their native land as the dearest object to them, in life, 
were willing to brave every danger and endure incredible hard- 
ship to accomplish it. Columbus, when in daily expectation 
of seeing land, and his soul filled with the magnitude of the 
discovery he hoped to make, resorted even to stratagem to 
quiet the minds of the impatient and entaged seamen, willing 
himself to peril every danger, as he had already conquered the 
most insurmountable obstacles, stimulated by the hope of giv- 
ing a new continent to the world. ‘The misguided alchymist, 
hoping to discover the elixir of life and ake gold, labored day 
and night with a zeal and energy worthy of a better object. 
And in our own day we*have gotten up another Argonautic 
expedition to bring back the golden fleece, not from Colchis, 
but from the shores of the Pacific. In these adventures, Cali- 
fornia gold is an object as potent perhaps as that which governed 
the Grecian chieftains, and quite sufficient to embolden the 
daring spirits engaged in them to peril the dangers of sea and 
land as heroically as did the Argonauts of old. 

The same principle governs in early as well as in after life. 
The child is ready to exert its energies to the utmost, if influ- 
enced by a prize of sufficient magnitude. Cyrus, when a boy, 
though a prince of the highest expectations, sought to be made 
cup-bearer in his grandfather’s court, that he might have the 
king’s commendation for the excellent manner in which he 
should perform the service. ‘To the king’s sarcastic censure, 
that, like Saco, he had not tasted the wine before handing it, 
a prominent part of the cup-bearer’s duty, his noble reply, 
“Because that it was poison and made those act very foolishly 
who drank it,” showed also that he would not allow the meed 


of praise he had merited to be undervalued or impaired. The 
disposition manifested by this noble Persian prince, though 
only a boy, belongs to youth in general, and strikingly illus- 
trates it. Give them proper views of the objects of life most 
desirable to be obtained, and let them be properly appreciated, 
and appropriate energies will be exerted in their accomplish- 
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ment. This, as an element of character, right moral and 
mental culture tends to impart. 

6. Moral and mental culture elevates and purifies the mind. 
We have no difficulty in fixing upon a proper standard of men- 
tal elevation. ‘The high and commanding position, in every 
department of life that men have occupied, furnishes a safe 
criterion for those who may come after them, and should excite 
to proper zeal and perseverance in its attainment. “What 
others have done, may be performed again,” is a maxim no 
Jess true than valuable for the encouragement it offers to youth- 
ful enterprise. It should be early impressed upon the mind of 
every youth, that he may grow up under its influence and 
rightly appreciate it. Proper mental energy will de developed 
by it, and a maturity of thought secured that would otherwise 
be impracticable. ‘This is constantly tested by experience, 
and cannot be doubted. Aiming high, commendable success 
will not be difficult, whereas, without it, the best talents and 
brightest parts are often sadly disappointed. 'The reason is 
found in the want of that mental elevation necessary to stim- 
ulate the mind, and excite its energies to proper action. 

But supposing that the youth fais at last in reaching the 
highest grade of attainment, or the topmost nich in the temple 
of fame, still his onward progress has been greatly stimulated 
by the models of superior merit and excellence at which he 
aimed. He may not become a Demosthenes, a Pericles or a 
Cicero, a Homer, a Shakspeare or a Byron, an Apelles or a 
Titian ; he may fall far short of these and other models pro- 
posed for imitation, and yet his success will gain an eminence 
that never would have been reached, but for the zeal in- 
spired by these models of perfection. They excite in the 
mind a noble and commendable ambition, and stimulate it 
constantly to suitable exertions. ‘They invigorate its energies 
and counteract that native tendency to mental paralysis, so 
common to the young, and so fatal to success. The youthful 
mind should be disciplined, therefore, under the influence of 
this ennobling and elevating principle, as it constitutes an ele- 
ment of the character to be formed, too important to be over- 
looked. 

It also tends to purify the mind by its elevating influence, it 
purges it from the dross of sensual and vicious tendencies, and, 
by making it virtuous, renders it more intellectual. It digni- 
fies the objects of moral and mental pursuit, and surrounds 
the mind with a better and purer atmosphere. Imagination is 
elevated and refined. Judgment is rescued from the bias of 
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fatal prejudice and passion. Its conclusions are on the side of 
truth and virtue, and its energies are exerted accordingly. 
Taste is now rightly cultivated and improved, and mental ef- 
fort is.directed to its noblest ends. The intellectual powers, 
in their widest expansion, are now consecrated to the glory of 
God and the good of man, the true end and object for which 
they were bestowed. But abstract this purifying element from 
the character that is formed ; let it be matured under the influ- 
ence of low, grovelling and vicious tendencies; let these con- 
trol and govern it, and you reverse effectually the picture we 
have given. The mind sinks toa level with the low and grovel- 
ling views that absorb it. Its taste is perverted and abused. 
Its imagination is vitiated. Its desires are impure, sensual, 
devilish. Its perceptions are blunted. Its judgment is now 
wilfully blinded, and its conclusions are against the truth and 
on the side of error. It is left, in a word, under the dominion 
of all its corrupting and vicious tendencies, and takes it char- 
acter accordingly. Right moral and mental culture corrects 
this vicious tendency, and by elevating and purifying the mind 
infuses into it an element by which this vicious tendency is 
controlled. 

7 Correct moral and mental culture purifies the heart and 
improves its moral susceptibilities. 'The Grecians made reli- 
gion, false as were their theories, the impelling motive to suc- 
cess in life. Among them no undertaking, however important, 
was expected to be realized, unless their gods sanctioned it and 
were rendered propitious. The oracles of Delphi and Do- 
dona were of high and sacred veneration, and in all their en- 
terprizes were carefully consulted. Not to do so would have 
been considered sacrilegious in the highest degree, and a sure 
omen of defeat. The sacred character of their divinities, and 
the number, costliness and celebrity of their temples, testify to 
the religious devotion of the nation. Nor were their rulers, 
orators and statesmen, less observant of the duties of religion 
than the masses of the people, or less careful in regard to its 
obligations. 'The Romans were characterized also by a simi- 
lar devotion to their deities and veneration for their authority. 
Other nations of antiquity, in a greater or less degree, present 
the same religious aspects, and by their numerous sacred rites 
and ceremonies, but too often cruel and bloody in the extreme, 
show their sense of obligation to its duties, however rude and 
grovelling their views in regard to it. ‘To the duties and sanc- 
tions of religion, the teachings of philosophy were superadded ; 
and however defective their systems and vague their notions in 
many points of view, they merit our respect for the industry 
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and perseverance exhibited in support of them, and for the 
end and objects they proposed to accomplish. ‘This was the 
improvement of man’s natural susceptibilities, and their sub- 
jection to the common dictates of morality and religion. 

If such was the character of heathen nations, “darkened in 
their understanding,” and given over by God, as the apostle 
tells us, “to a reprobate mind,” how much greater are our ob- 
ligations to recognize and appreciate the influence of religion 
and virtue in the affairs of life, and especially in the formation 
of the character by which life itself is to be directed and con- 
trolled. Surely we, who have the teachings of a divine reve- 
lation superadded to the dictates of nature, cannot appreciate 
too highly the importance of a pure morality, of right religious 
principles and their influence upon the destiny of life. We 
know their intimate connection with the best interests of life, 
and that apart from their reforming influence, no hope of suc- 
cess can be abiding. ‘They must correct and purify the heart, 
the fountain of life. If this be turbid and impure, the streams 
from it will be impure also. “Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefis, false wit- 
ness, blasphemies, pride, foolishness. All these evil things 
come from within and defile a man.” This fearful exposition 
of the heart in its impurity, and uncontrolled by a proper re- 
ligious sentiment, is given by Christ himself, who, knowing 
what was in the heart, knew best how to describe it. He adds 
also, “if the light in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness,” The heart then must be purified. Its moral tenden- 
cies must be rightly influenced and controlled. It must be 
governed habitually by a proper conviction of its moral and 
religious obligations, and the duties they impose. ‘This is so 
requisite to success that it cannot be dispensed with. It has 
been rightly said, “’T'he undevout philosopher is mad.” ‘That 
“study without prayer is atheism,” and that bene orasse est 
bene studuisse, “prayer is the best study.” God gives to those 
that are good in his sight, says the wisest of men, “wisdom 
and knowledge and joy. The sentiments of virtue and reli- 
gion must then be duly cultivated and regarded. ‘They must 
elevate and purify the heart. ‘They must direct and govern 
its moral emotions, and subject it to the guidance of proper 
moral obligations. This must not only be an important ele- 
ment in the character formed for life, but must be its basis and 
support. It must be founded and rest upon it. Without it 
all the other elements of character, however valuable in them- 
selves, will avail but little. ‘This is essential to complete the 
whole and vive it efficiency adequate to success. This right 
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moral and mental culture tends to secure, and is the only 
agency by which it can be effected. Let it then be fully ap- 
preciated, and have the consideration it merits, as human des- 
tiny so materially depends upon it,*and cannot be safely di- 
rected without it. 

Finally, moral and mental culture, as a means of discipline, 
to be effectual, must be rightly applied. On its proper direc- 
tion the whole result, however important, at last depends. A 
mistake here must prove fatal to the whole, and disappoint the 
best expectations that otherwise might be realized. But such 
mistake is not necessary and may be avoided. ‘T'o do so, how- 
ever, requires the unqualified subjection of mistaken parental 
kindness, and the natural tendencies and inclinations of the 
young to the laws of sound moral and mental discipline, 
hdwever severe such subjection may be, and however great 
the repugnance by which it is resisted. Such, as we have 
shown, is human nature, and so early and rapid its phys- 
ical and sentient developments that otherwise they cannot be 
adequately restricted. ‘The laws of moral and mental discip- 
line alone can govern them, and hence they must not only be 
enforced, but so enforced as to effect the end and object pro- 
posed. ‘To withhold, or only partially apply them, would be 
to give up the child a ready victim to the corruption of hu- 
mau nature and to ultimate ruin. This would be inevitable. 
The vicious and abandoned never fail to ascribe their loss of 
character and final degradation, to the want of wholesome dis- 
cipline in early life. ‘This is attested by the uniform confes- 
sion of the criminal, and is an appalling comment upon the 
principle of unrestricted indulgence, by which parents too gen- 
erally allow themselves to be governed in the direction of child- 
hood. A mistaken sympathy and wrong parental partialities, 
are substituted for discipline and the restrictions it imposes, and 
the child’s ruin is the necessary consequence. No other result 
could be expected, nor is any other hoped for, where parents 
act upon the mistaken principles to which we have referred. 

We do not expect to give here the details of such system of 
discipline as should govern universally, much less be applica- 
ble to specific cases. Our object only is to refer to it as a great 
principle to govern generally in early life, and to such aspects 
of it as are universal in their application. Its details are as 
multiform and various as the mind itself. In their selection 
and application they require to be no less varied, in doing 
which the discretion of parents must guide them, keeping 
strictly in view the objects to be accomplished. As a great 
principle, then, to be effectual in controlling life, we add, 
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(a) It must be applied in childhood. We know the age at 
which the child begins to lisp the elements of sound, and ob- 
serve the conduct and actions of those around it, but we can- 
not know when it begins to think. ‘This, however, is usually 
much earlier and its progress more rapid than is generally sup- 
posed, and doubiless precedes its efforts at speech. Its first 
ideas are necessarily of the most simple character, and con- 
nected with the objects of life with which, by habit and con- 
stant association, it is made familiar. But nature has already 
instructed it in the language of intelligent expression, and this 
it soon learns perfectly to read and understand. Here, then, 
the work of discipline must begin, of course mild and gentle 
in its nature, adapted to the tenderness of infant childhood, 
but still i¢ must be discipline. We again repeat, it must here 
begin, for even in infancy itself it cannot safely be dispensed 
with. Here the groundwork must be formed; the firm foun- 
dation must be laid, and the first lessons of submission en- 
forced. This may be regarded as hypothetical and visionary, 
and may seem to argue a want of natural affection for the 
helplessness and tenderness of infancy. Many parents will, 
doubtless so regard it, and refuse to give the subject even a 
partial investigation. But still we must insist upon it, as in- 
volving the success of the principle we are urging, and to its 
absence here, in many instances may, doubtless, be traced its 
subsequent inefficiency or only paitial success. We, therefore, 
most solemnly admonish parents of the danger of indifference 
here, unimportant as it may appear, If neglected in child- 
hood, it most likely will be neglected altogether, or if subse- 
quently attempted will easily be resisted. ‘T’o be effectual, its 
first lessons mst be given in the nursery. ’ 

(6) It must be continued throughout childhood and early 
life. Weare not sure that the assumption of a prominent 
writer may not be true, “’T'hat character for life is determined 
in infancy,” It is formed, however, in childhood. Even in 
early childhood, a fixed direction is often given it, which controls 
its final destiny. Of this we cannot have a rational doubt.— 
Some writer says: “The man is made at six years of age.” 
Other writers concur in the same sentiment and confirm its 
geueral truth. Admit it to be true, as it doubtless is, that thus 
early in life the elements of character are so developed and 
formed as to give a fixed direction to human destiny, and how 
immensely important, even in childhood, becomes the work of 
moral and mental discipline, and such adequate exertion of it 
as the right formation of character requires. Parents may see 
here how much depends upon it, and learn to appreciate it. 
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They cannot estimate its worth too highly, for if in early life 
the tendencies of a corrupt nature are to be restricted and con- 
trolled at all, they must be by the force of a wholesome dis- 
cipline. Its influence alone is adequate to the task, and to be 
effectual must not only keep pace with their progressive devel- 
opment, but must be strong enough to govern and subdue 
them. It must be so proportioned and exerted as to maintain 
the ascendency, and this must be done however arduous the 
task, as ultimate success depends upon it. We are the advo- 
cates, therefore, of a stringent discipline, even in childhood, 
and believe we cannot too forcibly insist upon it. 

(c) It must be adequately enforced. Partial discipline in- 
volves the consequence of a partial insubordination, and ulti- 
mately becomes no discipline at all. ‘This result will be in- 
evitable, and follows necessarily from the nature of the case. 
In the contest that ensues, the principle of insubordination, 
sooner or later, will gain the mastery, especially as parental 
sympathy and the impulses of nature in both the parents and 
the child, are enlisted in its favor. The result is fatal to the 
end designed to be attained, and fatal only because the effect 
of discipline was paralysed by the force of resistance sanctioned 
by its partial exertion. ‘T'o be effectual it must be adequate to 
the necessities of the case, so as wholly to control it. Any 
degree of discipline, short of this, has but little hope of suc- 
cess, and, in general, the wise man’s proverb is verified by the 
experience of the parent, viz, “He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son, but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.” 

(d) It must be exerted with firmness and decision. This 
is especially requisite in early life. _ In childhood it is essen- 
tially important, and will materially influence the result to be 
produced. In fact, it almost wholly depends upon it, as all 
must know who have given the least attention to the subject. 
Children are always quick to perceive the degree of firmness 
exhibited by those who have the government over ghem, and 
are ever ready to avail themselves of the advantages that its 
absence offers. ‘They find here a remedy always at hand 
against coercion altogether, and use it accordingly. The prin- 
ciple now becomes but a partial discipline, such as is referred 
to above, and its results must be the same. Parents themselves 
here paralyze its energies and destroy its efficacy. Want of 
firmness on their part undermine: the whole and involves it all 
in certain ruin. Like a spongy surface, it yields in proportion 
to the force of pressure against it, till ultimately it loses its 
power of resistance altogether. It is now wholly impotent in 
their hands, and children so regard it. On the other hand, the 
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exhibition of firmness and decision in the administration of 
discipline, would soon secure the mastery and render its sub- 
sequent application less needful. 

(e) It should be moral in its tendencies and always found- 
edupon justice and equity. We have already said, we have 
but little confidence in motives to exertion, not moral in their 
influence upon the child. Their effect will be transient, and 
do but little good. The same is true in regard to discipline, 
and, if possible, its moral tendency is still more essential to 
success. ‘This is too evident to require illustration, and if dis- 
cipline be exerted without it, a total failure must be the conse- 
quence. Independent of the superior force of moral influen- 
ces, the nature of the child requires that its restraints should be 
moral in their tendency, otherwise they are unsuited to the 
character of the subject they are designed to govern. If not 
moral in their influence, as far as human nature is concerned 
and is designed to be governed by them, they can therefore do 
but little good. In its administration too, justice and equity 
should ever prevail. Of these the child believes itself compe- 
tent to judge, and however crude and simple its system of eth- 
ics, it rightly assumes that it should be dealt with in accord- 
ance with them. Their gross, or even perceptible violation, will 
tend to excite increased hostility to restraint, and add to the 
difficulties incident to the exercise of discipline. Besides, 
their palpable violation, on the part of parents and others con- 
cerned in the instruction and government of the young, is a 
dereliction so gross and flagrant, that it cannot be too severely 
condemned. 

(f) It must have constapt reference to the object to be ac- 
complished. ‘This should ever govern, and will go far to aid 
in the right application of all moral and mental restraints, and 
the mode and measure of discipline by which they are to be 
enforced. In fact, intelligent discipline cannot be exerted 
without it, and moral and mental influences will ultimately ef- 
fect but little, and often do more harm than good, if not sel- 
ected and enforced with an eye constantly to the end they are 
intended to secure. 

(g) It should always be based upon a dender solicitude for 
the child and constant prayer for success. The former should 
exist as a dictate of nature, and its absence, on the part of the 
parent, would aigue a want of natural affection almost im- 
practicable and condemned by every feeling of humanity. 
Such a parent would be a reproach to his species, an outrage 
to human nature; and morally disqualified for discharging the 
duties of discipline at all. ‘The latter affords the best assur- 
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ance the parent can have of success. The christian parent 
especially is presumed to be sensible of its worth and will 
rightly appreciate it. Here, as in other things, he should re- 
gard it as the source of his “power to prevail,” and his only 
sure guarantee of success. On this he is divinely authorized 
to rely, and the tender solicitude for the ultimate well-being 
of his child, and for its proper moral and mental training, in- 
dispensable to such well-being, here rest upon the firmest foun- 
dation his hopes can have. Let him then improve it as the 
potent and all-sufficient means for this end God has mercifully 
vouchsafed to furnish him, and faithful, otherwise, in the right 
moral and mental culture of his child, his best expectations 
in regard to it, will not be disappointed. 

We might furnish other specifications, showing the princi- 
ples that should govern in the application of discipline, to 
make it effectual in the proper formation of character, and in- 
dispensable to the success of all moral and mental culture 
based upon it, but as our design is only to exhibit the principle 
that should govern and not its details, we deem those already 
given sufficient. From the general hints we have furnished, 
parents themselves will be able to infer others of a similar 
character and supply the deficiency. And as the subject is 
one of immense moment, as well to therm as to the young, it 
is presumed it will receive from them adequate attention. 
They are the parties most deeply interested, and should fully 
realize its profound importance. If neglected, or the duties it 
imposes are improperly discharged, God and posterity will hold 
them accountable for the result, to remedy which, bitter regrets 
in after life will be as unavailing as,they are painful. 

The views presented show the great importance of the sub- 
ject we have considered. Its influence upon society and on 
all its prospective interests, for weal or for woe, is incalculable. 
Time only can reveal it. If, in regard to its ultimate destiny, 
society has a conservative principle to control and preserve it, 
such conservative principle must be found in the right appli- 
cation of sound moral and mental discipline, and in it alone. 
You cannot derive it from any other source. Other appliances, 
as means of reform, may aid to some extent, but they come 
too late to be effectual. Besides, they are only remedial in 
their influence and always uncertain in their results. In so- 
ciety as in medicine, an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of curative nostrums. ‘The latter are serviceable when 
disease is engendered or matured, the former invaluable as se- 
curity against the infection altogether. And’ as matter in the 
aggregate is made up of separate atoms, so society is com- 
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pounded of elements, in their simple state susceptible of such 
formation as may be given to them. This, then, is the proper 
time to mould them aright. Here not only must the work be- 
gin, but must be mainly completed; for if you would have 
man qualified to meet the high destiny for which he was de- 
signed, and the body politic pure and healthy, you must purify 
the elements of which it is composed. These in the aggre- 
gate will alternately govern, as they should, and their course 
will be wise and virtuous, or wrong and ruinous, according to 
the direction previously given them. Their rule will be in 
strict obedience to the character they profess, be that character 
what it may. Progression, too, is a law of nature. It per- 
vades the universe, and governs also in the destiny of man. 
Character, like every thing else, is the result of progressive 
formation. It goes on step by step. Its progress is slow but 
certain. Ultimately it will take its due form and dimensions. 
You cannot arrest it; no more than you can stop the mountain 
torrent or hem in the sea. Nor should you, if you vould. 
How important, then, its proper formation, and the timely in- 
fusion of such conservative elements as will guide it aright, 
and secure to man the best interests of life. Let this be done, 
and done efficiently, and you build for society a sure basis, upon 
which its interests may safely repose —a foundation firm and 
broad enough to sustain the fairest hopes of man, the brightest 
anticipations of human greatness, and the largest objects of 
human desire. 


ARTICLE VIIE. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO EBENE- 
ZER, IN GEORGIA, &c., IN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1775, BY 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


Translated from an unpublished German manuscript, by Rev. J. W. Richards, Pastor of St. 
Joha’s Church, and Prof. of German in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


(Continued from p. 560, Vol. I.) 


Monpay, Nov. 7th. Esquire Millen kindly prepared to 
take me to Ebenezer, to Pastor Rabenhorst’s. He rode, and 
his servant conveyed me in a chaise. We arrived between 3 
and 4, p. m., and found my wife and daughter tolerably well. 
I was much affected by the kind welcome of Rev. Rabenhorst 
and his dear wife. In the evening the father of the family 
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read Lizech. 46, accompanied it with remarks, and concluded 
with a fervent prayer. 

I received to-day the following from both parties: 1. from 
pastor Triebner’s party. “To give you, Reverend Sir, some 
information of the views of our party and of their complaints, 
we have briefly prepared the following preliminary statement : 
ist. ‘That soon afier my arrival, pastor Rabenhorst conducted 
himself coldly and discontentedly towards the regulations of 
our reverend Fathers, by either wilfully departing from them, 
or by expressing himself against them after this manner: We 
were not bound by the regulations of our F'athers; if it de- 
pended on them the ministers might die and perish here; 1 
should only agree with him ; the congregation to a man rallied 
around him; if I governed myself not by him great disturb- 
ance would ensue. ‘This occurred the first four weeks after 
my arrival, while I lodged at his house. This declaration as 
tonished me very much, and compelled me to observe the 
regulations of our F'athers and their validity ; likewise to no- 
tice the conduct of Rev. Rabenhorst. 2. That on the 14th 
post T'rinit. contrary to all custom known to me in proclaiming 
the marriage of young persons, Rev. Rabenhorst introduced 
innovations, and, as it were, gave the signal for the disturbance 
which followed, viz.: He proclaimed them the first time in 
Zion, and the next Sunday, during the singing of the last 
verses, requested me in a note, which he laid on the pulpit, to 
proclaim them the second time; against which I protested in 
the following words: that I knew not why these persons 
should not be proclaimed the first time here, as usual; and I 
proclaimed them there the first time. 3. That several confer 
ences were held by Rev. Rabenhorst and the vestry, in which 
they desired to bind me to the peace under the following con- 
ditions, viz.: that Mr. Rabenhorst was the older minister, and 
in Mr. Bolzius’ place, who resigned, and that I was the 
younger and must yield. ‘To which I rejoined, that pastor 
Bolzius’ place was still vacant; that Mr. Rabenhorst, it was 
true, was the older minister, but not like Mr. Bolzius; that I 
was not sent hither to be his servant; that if Mr. Rabenhorst 
wished to innovate, and would not obey the Regulations of our 
venerable Fathers, the congregation would be ruined, and it 
were better that Mr. R. had never come to Ebenezer, but had 
gone with the third Swabian transport to Halifax, &c. &c. 
This my declaration was immediately converted into com- 
plaints and accusations, and I was every where represented as 
one who would not submit, and who refused to be reconciled 
and at peace. 
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4. That Mr. Rabenhorst nevertheless continued his innova- 
tions, by proclaiming in Zion, and merely giving me the names 
of the persons in a few lines to proclaim them here in this 
church. As long as there were persons in the congregation 
with whose circumstances I was acquainted, I willingly did it 
till the formal separation in the year 1773. Buta person hav- 
ing been sent to me who was reported to have a wife else- 
where, I protested against such a demand of me, saying: that 
I was not bound to accept such notices from Mr. Rabenhorst ; 
that I must report to the “venerable Society” how many per- 
sons were lawfully married ; the person in question should first 
bring a certificate that he was not married. For peace sake I 
proclaimed also this person, whom Mr. Rabenhorst married. 

5. "That in consequence of the understanding of Mr. Ra- 
benhorst with the people in Zion to call me to account about 
my sermon on the Sth Sunday post Trin.: I was rudely as- 
sailed by more than thirty persons, and exposed to a dangerous 
sickness, which Mr. Rabenhorst might have prevented if he 
had desired. 

6. That great exertions are made to have all congregational 
matters under the ‘Trustees transacted at Zion; to which we 
would not accede. 

7. That under the six years management of the mills, un- 
dertaken by Rev. Rabenhorst, at the request of the congrega- 
tion, the mills were nearly ruined, and no account of them 
was rendered, although one was faithfully promised when the 
Inanagement was undertaken. 

8. That no such church discipline, as had been heretofore 
practised, was enforced by Rev. Rabenhorst’s party. 

9%. That persons, who do not contribute any thing here to 
the preservation of public worship in general, and who have 
separated themselves from the congregation, demand, accord- 
ing to their letters, five pounds sterling of the money of “the 
Society,” for the salary of the schoolmaster in Zion, which 
has been denied them, until they shall have fully united with 
the congregation. 

10. That the obligation of pastor Rabenhorst for £649, is 
five years without date, and the interest is computed sometimes 
at £30, and again at £40 sterling, whereas in the year 1769, 
it was fixed by the’ Reverend Senior Urisperger at £52 
sterling; and thus the congregation loses annually £12 ster- 
ling. Ll. That the ministers’ glebe, which in part was pur- 
chased, surveyed and improved at the expense of our EKuro- 
pean benefactors, Mr. Rabenhorst, contrary to original design, 
has had secured in his own name, and has thereby given oc 
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casion for great strife, and sorrow to our venerable fathers, and 
also offence in the congregation. 12. That reconciliation and 
settlement of difficulties have often been offered to Mr. Raben- 
horst, but were refused. Also, that he declined the request to 
aid in bringing all things into good order, and said that he did 
not wish to have any thing to do with our trading concern. 
13. That the existing separation has been mainly caused, by 
letters written by Mr. Rabenhorst and eleven members in the 
name of the congregation, and of which letters the congrega- 
tion nevertheless was ignorant, when asked concerning them. 
14. That notwithstanding every exertion, also of public ac- 
knowledgment on the part of Mr. ‘Triebner, peace has never 
been re-established. 15. That said (Rabenhorst’s) party lately 
(in the month of June of this year), partly through craft and 
partly through violence, obtained a majority of voles and 
caused the church to be locked, to be guarded with swords, 
and thus deprived this part (Triebner’s) of the congregation of 
the lawful use of their minister and church.” 


No. Il. Complaints of Reverend Rabenhorst. 


1. I complain, that although from the beginning I had the 
most cordial intention to live in brotherly love and harmony 
with Mr. Triebner, and to labor with him as one man in all 
things at Ebenezer, and in other Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregations, and faithfully to minister to the members as the 
sheep of Christ, our only chief shepherd, in all the means of 
grace ; yet that said Mr. Triebner has so conducted himself to- 
wards me, from the beginning till now, that brotherly har- 
mony has been hindered and entirely destroyed. 

2. He not only unjustly accused me, in my own house (du- 
ring the five weeks he was with me), of various things; but, 
soon after his arrival, began to condemn our management 
of the school, and to denounce our labors with the children, 
and spoke of all manner of innovations and changes, from 
which I dreaded much mischief, and, to my regret, was com- 
pelled to oppose him. 

3. He shamefully misrepresented me in the well meant ar- 
rangement of the salaries, in which, with the concurrence of 
the congregation, the salary of the ministers was increased one- 
half; sought to deprive me of my addition, and caused much 
uneasiness in the congregation in consequence thereof, and 
misrepresented the matter to the “Fathers.” 

1. He perverted and slandered the good arrangement of the 
mill-establishment, as though I designed to use it for my pri- 
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vate interest. 5. The sale of the minister’s glebe, made by 
my deceased colleague and other members of the congregation, 
and confirmed by our “Fathers,” he so shamefully perverted 
in regard to myself, as to misrepresent me to the congregution 
and the late Mr. Whitefield, as a thief, a cheat, and virtual 
swindler. 6. From the beginning to the present time, his 
greatest exertion has been to turn the hearts of the hearers 
from me, and to instil into them whatever might tend to lower 
me in their estimation. 7. He denied my lawful call to Ebe- 
nezer, my conduct in my office, the good testimony of my 
hearers concerning it, the good harmony existing between me 
and my deceased colleague in our pastoral relations; and I 
was greatly grieved in consequence thereof. 8. In addition 
to the dishonor inflicted upon my honest name, I was repre- 
sented as a false teacher, a perverter, and a destroyer of the con- 
gregation. I must bear the blame of the division in the con- 
gregation, though it was effected by his own obstinacy and 
tyranny, he having most dreadfully abused, for the purpose, 
the preaching of the word of God, and the Holy Sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. This last he refused to me 
myself, because I made known to our venerable Fathers the 
great distress of Ebenezer, and deduced its difficulties from 
the source mentioned, 2 Tim. 3: 1-9. 

9. He abolished the fellowship of colleagues, to confer and 
pray, &c., with one another, for fear his affected superiority 
over me might not be sustained ; in consequence of which in 
important cases, he rejected nity remonstrances with hard crim- 
inations which he was unable to prove, and has so discouraged 
me, that I cannot venture at any time to enter into the rela- 
tions of acolleague with him. 10. It being my special voca- 
tion to serve, in my office, others beside those in Ebenezer, I 
did not, however, wish to make a monopoly of it, but-would 
have been much pleased, if Mr. Triebner had visited others al- 
so, in which case I would have labored only in Ebenezer, but 
he refused to comply ; in consequence thereof I um compelled 
alone to serve other congregations, if they are not to be depri- 
ved altogether of the ministry in the Evangelical Lutheran 
church. But I having now done this, and having willingly 
given over to him the imagined superiority of a city Pastorate, 
I have been compelled to endure undeserved suffering, also 
for this reason, both from himself and in the congregation. I 
could never do right. If I came into town to preach, he in- 
vented all kinds of mischief and ill will—ran out of chureh— 
laughed at my preaching, to the great scandal of the congre- 
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gation, and also censoriously criticised my sermon. If I did 
not come to town to preach, I was calumniated and slandered 
as a fox, who made gaps and wished to fill his stomach with 
berries. Sapientibus sat. Christian Rabenborst. 

Ebenezer, Nov. 5, 1774. 

No. ILL. Articles of complaint by the Deacons of the con- 

° , 2s a. - es . e 

gregation at Ebenezer, against Mr. Triebner and his adhe- 
rents. 


1. Ingratitude.—It is undeniable, and manifest to the eyes 
and minds of the whole congregation, that Pastor Rabenhorst 
received Mr. ‘T'riebner on his arrival here, as a dear brother, 
yea, as an affectionate father his dear son; and that on the 
contrary, Mr. T'riebner treated Mr. Rabenhorst in all things, as 
far as he could, after the example of Absalom. 

2. Avarice or covetousness.—Mr. ‘Triebner tried, through all 
kind of craft, to get all the money of the congregation into his 
hands, and persuaded the people who had bonds or obligations 
in Mr. Rabenhorst’s hands, or were otherwise obligated to him, 
to pay the money to him, viz: to Mr. T'riebner. 

3. Anger and revenge.—-When the deacons or the congre- 
gation met, Mr. Triebner began to be excited, and rave most 
unreasonably, and to abuse them, calling them liars, villains, 
&c.; yes, he even proceeded to such lengths as to make fisis 
at them, and to thunder forth his curses and anathemas in vi- 
olent passion most furiously before the pulpit. 

4. Pride and arrogance—which vices he possesses in an em- 
inent degree. Godand the welfare of his hearers must yield 
to his honor, and be subordinate to it. He must be the supe- 
rior and the highest in all things, and considers it beneath his 
dignity to suffer a co-equal, and much more, a superior. His 
honor appeared to be very much injured, when he was requi- 
red to admit of any thing from Mr. Rabenhorst, or to do any 
thing after he (Rabenhorst) had already done the same. 

5. Hatred, envy and implacableness.—He is hurt, if any one 
speaks well of or for Mr. Rabenhorst and his friends; he hear- 
tily wishes him and them all manner of misfortune, even 
damnation itself, and seeks to mould all his creatures accord- 
ing to this, his own image. ‘They hate and envy Mr. Raben- 
horst and his friends, belie, persecute and slander him and his 
flock most dreadfully; deny him, not only all claim to the 
common property, but also to the vessels belonging to the 
church. The above is only a brief summary of our com- 
plaints, and a faint outline of the image of our Evangelical 
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minister, Christopher Frederick Triebner. May God have 

mercy upon him, and each one of us. 
Joun Apam TREUTLEN 
Utricn NEIDLINGER 
CaristTian STEINER 
JosepH ScHUBTREIN 

° Samvuet Krauss 

Jacop C. WaLpHaver. 

Ebenezer, Nov. 5, 1774. 

Nov. 8. I was indisposed and depressed on account of the 
many complaints and sinful distractions and confusion in the 
Ebenezer congregations. Inthe evening we were visited by 
the Rev. Dr. Zubly, who has returned from Purisburg, and 
lodged over night at pastor Rabenhorst’s, and entertained us 
with useful conversation. In the evening we read Ezech. 
cap. 47, and commented upon it. 

Nov. 9. Conversation with Rev. Dr. Zubly. Esquire 
Treutlen came afterwards, followed by pastor Triebner. Pas- 
tor Rabenhorst rode away to preach. Mr. Triebner took me 
in the chaise to his home at Ebenezer, where I had the pleas- 
ure of again seeing and conversing with widow Gronau and 
widow Lemke, and their dear daughters; and where I dined 
also, and afterwards visited the former dwelling of the deceased 
pastor Bolzius. Mr. ‘Treutlen came in the evening, and in the 
presence of pastor ‘T'riebner and Mr. Wertsch, proposed arbi-- 
tration bonds ; butthey could not come to an understanding, 
and they feared some danger, as if anguis sub herba latet. 

Nov. 10. Wrote a few lines to a deacon, Mr. Jacob Wald- 
hauer. I had requested the deacons, &c., to meet in confer- 
ence, here in Ebenezer, to-morrow, viz: on Friday the 11th. 
But as I am not yet ready, and do not wish to hurry myself, 
and intend, God willing, to remain here yet awhile, therefore 
{ wish to postpone the conference to some future suitable time; 
and I requested Mr. Waldhauer to communicate this to the oth- 
er deacons, that they might not come to-morrow in vain, and I 
sent also my respects to his family. Atthe same time I wrote 
a few lines in English to Esquire Treutlen. Afterwards pas- 
tor T'riebner conducted morning worship; read in order, Isa. 
cap. 44, and closed with a very powerful prayer. About 10, 
A. M. I went with Mr. Triebner to Mr. Wertsch’s house, in the 
second story of which, a few men, women and children were 
assembled, to whom he preached a Thanksgiving sermon, in 
view of the past harvest, from Joel 2: 23 to 27. Proposition: 
Encouragement to believers to praise God for the reception of 
spiritual and temporal blessings, &c.; he preached fluently, 
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practically, systematically and edifyingly. The house being 
near the Jerusalem’s church, I heard the bell ringing twice, 
and learned that pastor Rabenhorst had preached in the church; 
and he came to us; and I besought the two ministers to meet 
me, God willing, to-morrow, here in the house of the deceased 
Bolzius, and confer with me privately. I received a few lines 
in answer from Esquire Treutlen, dated Nov. 10th inst. 

Nov. 11. I conferred with pastor Rabenhorst and pastor 
Triebner in the house of Rev. Bolzius, deceased, from 10 A. 
M., till4 P. M. In the evening I returned to pastor Raben- 
horst’s, 

Nov. 12. Wrote two letters, one to Miss Mary Werley, and 
another to Mr. Kalteisen, in Charleston,' which Mr. Rossberg 
will take with him to Savannah and forward. Visited by two 
deacons, Messis. Schubtrein and Neidlinger; and also by Ja- 
cob Mack. My daughter rode with Miss Treutlen, 14 miles, 
to her father’s house. 

Nov. L3. I rode with pastor Rabenhorst, and my wife with 
Mrs. Rabenhorst, to Ebenezer ; we halted at pastor Triebner’s, 
from which place we three ministers went to Jerusalem church, 
where I, an old bungler, had to preach before a large assem- 
blage of persons, ¢ gathered from far and near, as is customary 
on occasions when any thing unusual occurs. We dined at 
pastor Triebner’s. In the afternoon, pastor Rabenhorst gave 
Instruction from the catechism, in Jerusalem church, which 
was full of young and old persons, who conducted themselves 
orderly and devoutly. He has an excellent gift and method 
in catechising. Pastor T'riebner preached also a sermon in the 
afternoon, in Mr. Wertsch’s house, to his few adherents, which 
seemed a sad and lamentable occurrenceto me. Pastor T'rieb- 
ner showed me a letter from Rev. Pasche, dated, if 1 mistake 
not, Sept. of this year, in which I read with sorrow that pastor 
adjunctus Bolzius is dead already, and pastor Burgmann has 
been called away from London, &c. But I learned also, to 
my joy, that our beloved, venerable father Ziegenhagen is still 
alive. In the evening we returned to pastor Rabenhorst’s. A 
vesiryman of the small congregation in Gosen, which pastor 
Rabenhorst attends as a chapel of ease (filial), enquired wheth- 
er I would not, God willing, preach for them next Sunday ?— 
I promised to do so, with the consent of pastor Rabenhorst. 

Nov. 14. I examined the popes and accounts of pastor 


“Intl the w whole Soureal Charleston is spelt “Chestectane, ”’ but I followed 
the former orthography for the benefit of modern readers, to distinguish it 
from Charlestown, in Massachusetts. 
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Rabenhorst, concerning the minister’s glebe formerly belong- 
ing to the congregation, and made the following observations. 
1. Rev. P. Bolzius, deceased, and Rev. Lemke, deceased, 
took possession, without a grant, of one hundred acres of land, 
and built a saw-mill thereon, (partly from the income of the 
old saw mill, and partly from voluntary contributions in Eu- 
rope,) for the common benefit of Ebenezer (zum gemeinen 
Besten Ebenezers), but instead of benefit, it resulted in loss and 
injury. 

2. The aforesaid one hundred acres and saw mill were sold 
to the person, who was then and afterwards, the trustee of this 
new institution for the support of the third minister in Ebene- 
zer, for 50 pounds sterling, as appears from the agreement da- 
ted Feb. 25, 1754. ‘The sellers, who signed it, were Rev. 
John Martin Bolzius, and Lemke. The witnesses were Mes- 
srs. Christian Rabenhorst, John Ludewig Meyer, John Flérl, 
Christian Leimberger and Simon Reuter. 3. These hundred 
acres were insufficient for such an institution. 4. Pastor Bol- 
zius advised pastor Rabenhorst to apply to the English council 
for agrant forthe five hundred acres, which he had a right to 
claim (every gentleman had a right to take up five hundred 
acres of land). Mr. Rabenhorst did so, and had 400 acres of 
his claim, and in addition to it, the one hundred acres with the 
saw mill, for which there was yet no grant, measured and both 
included in his grant; consequently the hundred acres with 
the saw mill, and the 400 acres of Mr. Rabenhorst’s right, to- 
gether 500 acres, formed the intended minister’s glebe or par- 
sonage. 5. Parson Rabenhorst lent, or presented these 500 
acres to the congregation, for the support of a third minister, 
on the following four conditions, as appears from a document 
executed March 12, 1754, and signed by the donor, namely 
Christian Rabenhorst, and the above witnesses, Rev. Bolzius 
and Lemke, Meyer, F'lérl, Leimberger and Reuter. The re- 
served conditions were as follows: 1. That no onera or taxes 
connected with the land, should rest on Mr. Rabenhorst per- 
sonally. 2. That noone, who should be minister or member 
of the congregation, from time to time, should regard said land 
as his property, or sell it. 3. That it should always remain a 
parsonage or minister’s clebe ; first, forthe use of the third min- 
ister in Ebenezer; and secondly, for the aid of the other min- 
isters in Ebenezer. 4. In case the Institution to be founded 
thereon should not be created,then, 5. The right to the land 
should revert again to Mr. Rabenhorst, or his heirs, or to the 
King or government. 6. In consequence hereof,a number of 
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negroes was bought, and preparations were made to use the 
saw mill and to cultivate the land, which required money.— 
But the land being poor, and the saw mill unprofitable, and 
the fund or money to be invested therein in danger of being 
lost, our dear brethren in the ministry became concerned and 
afraid, and Rev. Bolzius resolved to relinquish the plantation, 
and to sell the land, the negroes, &c., and to make the best of 
the proceeds. Rev. Rabenhorst protested at first against the 
sale, consented, however, finally, and proposed to his colleague 
Bolzius, to become the purchaser himself, with divine help, 
on condition that our reverend Fathers would consent thereto. 
But in case the venerable fathers should not consent to the sale, 
then Mr. Rabenhorst offered to make an unconditional present 
of the land, and to surrender his right in the same. 7. Pastor 
Bolzius joyfully and thankfully approved of the sale of the 
plantation to Mr. Rabenhorst, and it was confirmed by our 
reverend Fathers willingly and with many good wishes, as ap- 
pears from letters written by our reverend Fathers. 8. Con- 
sequently a deed was made, and the plantation and appurten- 
ances were sold to Mr. Rabenhorst and his heirs, in fee simple 
for the sum of £649, 16sh, 5d, sterling. The deed is dated 
June 18,1761. ‘The sellers were Rev. John Martin Bolzius, 
Herman Heinrich Lemke, John Flérl, Senr., Theobald Kies- 
tor, George Faul, and Christopher Kriimer. The witnesses 
were C. E. Thilo and John Casper Wertsch. 9. Pastor Ra- 
benhorst gave to the sellers his obligation or bond for £649, 
16sh, 5d, as the purchase money, at the time when the deed 
was delivered, conditioned to pay the capital in eight years, 
and in the meanwhile to receive the interest of said sum, at 5 
per cent, as part of his salary as third minister. If, however, 
within the eight years, Mr. Rabenhorst should be ‘directed to 
another pastoral charge and adequate salary, then he would 
either pay the capital of £649, 16sh, 5d, sterling, in such man- 
ner as our reverend Fathers, as directors, should appoint; or 
pay the interest thereof, at 6 per cent, sterling, per annum, as 
long as the capital remained in his hands. As our reverend 
Fathers have hitherto not changed his station, and have given 
no orders whether, or where, or to whom, or for what purpose 
he shall pay the capital; therefore the capital still remains 
safely with him, and until further orders, he is willing to re- 
ceive the interest of the capital at 6 per cent, as two thirds of 
the salary stipulated for him by our reverend Fathers. What 
value had Rev. Rabenhorst now received for such a capital of 
£649, 16sh,5d? Answer: 1. 400 acres of his own land, 
which had first been granted to hiin in fee simple by the King, 
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the same as to other genteel inhabitants; thus he bestowed 
400 acres tothe Institution, and afterwards had to buy them 
again. oes this evidence self-interest? 2. A saw-mill, very 
seldom useful, having frequently too much, and very often too 
little water. 3. One hundred acres of poor land, with the saw 
mill, which hundred he was compelled to have located and 
granted as owner, with his own 400 acres, because some one 
else could have taken them away, not being granted. 

4. What more did Mr. Rabenhorst receive in value for his 
capital of £649, 16sh,5d? Answer: I have examined the 
inventory, in which, among other things, I find when he re- 
ceived the plantation, he was charged with the following: 


a) Forthe saw mill and small frame house, ricketty cat- 


tle sheds and stables, £50 Sterling. 
b) By pastor Lemke for repairs of said wooden build- 

ings, £17 19sh. 7d. 
c) For surveying the land, 5 2 6 
d) For a claim made by a man on 50 acres of this land, 3 15 3 


e) Further; he is charged with eleven negroes, aged and 

children, some of, them feeble and worn out, and 

one negress (a girl) had already died; and for all 

kinds of trumpery, hoes, shovels, &c. 363 18 00 
f) To this was added, the voluntary collections which 

our Reverend Fathers had sent, and were already 

expended on the plantation before it was sold to Mr. 

Rabenhorst, 209 1 1 








£649 16 sh. 5d. 
The total amounts to the sum which pastor Rabenhorst has 
obligated himself to pay, namely to £649. 16 sh. 5 d. 
Notre. From Jan. 2, 1757, to the time of sale, June 18, 
1761, while the minister’s glebe still belonged to the congre- 
gation, and was under the superintendence of the Rev. Min- 
isters Lemke and Rabenhorst, the following sums were ex- 
pended thereon : 





£ sh. d. 

1. Bill of Exchange from Senior Wilsperger, in April 
1758, 45 O4 8 
2. Another Bill of Exchange, Aug. 24, 1759, 43 00 0 

3. July 10, 1760, per pastor Bolzius, from Hallische 
Account, 3 18 0 

4. July 15, 1760, another Bill of Exchange from the 

Reverend Senior Urlsperger (the congregation 
owing on the plantation £76. 17 sh. 7 d.) 76 18 5 

5. April 7, 1761. Shortly before the sale of the planta- 
tion, pastor Bolzius gave 40 00 0 
The above sums amount to £209 1 1 


The whole sum of voluntary collections, expended on the 
plantation before it was sold to pastor Rabenhorst, amounts 
therefore to £440 15 sh. 4 d. 
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Nore. What a fortunate circumstance that the plantation 
was sold to pastor Rabenhorst! Inasmuch as the free will of- 
ferings to the fund for the minister’s salary are preserved, and 
the purchase money amounts to £649. 16 sh. 5 d. sterling, is 
so perfectly secure with pastor Rabenhorst, until further orders 
from our reverend guardian fathers, that it could not well be 
better invested in this country. Well could our beloved bro- 
ther, pastor Bolzius, rejoice and be comforted that the planta- 
tion was sold to the faithful pastor Rabenhorst; and justly 
could our reverend fathers assent tothe sale, and confirm it 
with many kind wishes; for it would not have been an easy 
matter to find any one who would first make a present of 
his proprietary right to 500 acres, and afterwards purchase such 
a plantation for “£649 16 sh. 5d. sterling. If, through di- 
vine Providence, pastor Rabenhorst had not lawfully inherited 
from Mr. Krafft, deceased, an adjoining better piece of land, 
it would have been impossible for him to have taken the min- 
ister’s glebe, and still more to pay such a price for it as £649, 
&c., and these £649 sterling would therefore have been lost. 
It is prudent and wise in our Reverend Fathers to judge it rea- 
sonable, that Rev. Rabenhorst should receive the interest of the 
capital at 5 per cent, until a change in office should alter the 
circumstances of the case. For what avails even a Jew’s in- 
terest, if neither capital nor interest is secured. Scarcely one 
in twenty, and especially among ministers, understands how 
to cultivate a farm in a profitable manner. And if pastor Ra- 
benhorst had not obtained some means through his pious wife, 
and a blessing from God, he would have stuck fast, for it re- 
quires capital and causes expense to farm such a plantation, 
and to sustain through the year a large family of negroes and 
laborers, and tosupport them sick and well. How hard and critical 
was it not for a beginner, after having bought and entered up- 
on his plantation, to have a barn, built with his funds, destroy- 
ed at night, together with its contents, by fire, and the loss 
amounting to £100 sterling ; another year to have three of his 
negroes die, also costing asum of money ; and again, the har- 
vest of rice, gathered with toil and labor, to be consumed by 
fire, the loss on which, according to the prevailing price, amount- 
ing to at least £100 sterling. Ido not see that the plantation 
can hinder him in the least in fulfilling the duties of the min- 
istry. He conducts his morning and evening worship without 
omission, when at home. He preaches Sundays and during 
the week days, in Jerusalem and Zion’s churches, and in the 
filial chapels of ease in Gosen and Savannah ; exerts himself 


especially to catechise the young ; visits the schools and the 
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sick members; and his upright and pious wife is a very sensi- 
ble, exemplary, industrious and skillful housewife ; and as re- 
gards the plantation work, he keeps a negro to superintend, so 
that he himself may lose no time thereby. When I reflect, 
that he received bis call as third minister of Ebenezer, through 
divine Providence, by means of the lamented Senior Urlsper- 
ger; when I reflect, that the worthy man had the opportunity 
of laboring in the ministry with the estimable and faithful 
brethren Bolzius and Lemke, and of becoming well acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of Ebenezer; when I see with my 
own eyes, and hear with my own ears in intercourse, that the 
man possesses a heart of grace, excellent gifts to preach, and 
still more aptness to catechise ; that he insists upon a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, upon radical repentance, living faith 
and daily renewal, and that he adorns his sound doctrine with 
an edifying, sober and godly life, &c. &c.; when I reflect on 
all this, 1 must wonder in my simplicity, what could have been 
the preponderating reasons which prevented our reverend Fa- 
thers from appointing Rev. Rabenhorst first preacher, afler the 
death of Rev. Lemke, and even induced them to place at his 
side, as second preacher, a young man who, although well 
meaning and gifted, was nevertheless inexperienced, passionate, 
and a dangerous novice ; and moreover, to continue Rev. Ra- 
benhorst as third preacher! Most hez urtily would I have regard- 
ed myself as fortunate, if the Lord God had lent us in Penn- 
sylvania, a laborer like Mr. Rabenhorst, and I would rejoice, 
even in my last days, if I were permitted to be the adjunct or 
diaconus of such a teacher. On the 11thinst., last Friday, I 
witnessed an instructive occurrence. Both ministers, Rev. Ra- 
benhorst and Triebner, at my request, presented their written 
gravamina [grievances] against each other, and I conferred 
with them privately, to effect a reconciliation, if possible.— 
Their written documents and accusations against each other 
were so severe, that it made me shudder, and my heart wept, 
and I implored them with tears to bury all the past, to forgive 
each other cordially, and to be perfectly reconciled. And, al- 
though Mr. Rabenhorst had been most grossly wronged, and 
had been assailed publicly, in honor, office and reputation, yet 
he was the first, with tears, to extend his hand to his offender, 
to forgive every thing, and to ask forgiveness. Mr. Triebner 
could | not persuade himself to ask forgiveness, except condi- 
tionally ; if he had injured him in the way or mode of treat- 
ment towards him; and this was founded on the instructions 
he had received from our reverend Fathers, from which he had 
derived a bad impression of Mr. Rabenhorst, else he had not 
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been deficient towards him, but he would forgive him never- 
theless, &c., &c. After this conference, which lasted six hours, 
Mr. Rabenhotst went with me to’ Mr. Triebner’s house, and 
we ate with him. 

With heartfelt sorrow I must humbly remark, that the Eben- 
ezer congregations are not far from their destruction, and will 
soon be ruined, unless some saving remedy can yet be applied! 

1. ‘The large new Jerusalem church in Ebenezer was 
granted or chartered very imprudently or else cunningly, under 
the jurisdiction of the Established church of England. 2. 
The direction of the mills, which pastor Bolzius, before his 
death, by a written instrument entrusted to pastor Lemke, and 
which pastor Lemke assigned by similar means to pastor Ra- 
benhorst, caused Mr. Rabenhorst so many undeserved slanders 
and misrepresentations among the ignorant, on account of the 
insinuations of Mr. Triebner and his adherents, that he be- 
came weary of and resigned it; and now Mr. Triebner and 
his brother-in-law Wertsch, &c. are striving for it and obtain 
the receipts. 3. Mr. Triebner, Wertsch and their party, are 
endeavoring to make pastor Rabenhorst pay over to Mr. 
Wertsch &c. the £649 sterling of the plantation, under the 
plea that he would pay £8 per cent. interest for it, which 
looks plausible to the common people. 

Mr. Wertsch having already in his hands a considerable 
sum of the purchased store money, and hoping to add to it 
the fund of Mr. Rabenhorst, and being the cause that the Je- 
rusalem church was either through stupidity or carelessness 
brought under foreign jurisdiction : it is easy to see, therefore, 
that the whole would be diverted into an unnatural channel, 
and strangers would reap where they had neither toiled nor 
sown, &c. According to my humble opinion, it would be 
advisable for our reverend Fathers to appoint pastor Rabenhorst 
the first preacher; to condescend to a gracious paternal corres- 
pondence, and earnestly to admonish Mr. 'T'riebner to conduct 
himself more humbly, more fraternally, and more uprightly 
towards and with his colleague, under penalty of losing his 
salary from “the Society.” In this manner the two parties 
might be more readily united ; the stumbling-block of the dif- 
ference between the ministers more easily be removed ; and at 
all events, the fund now in the hands of Mr. Rabenhorst, be 
saved and secured to the direction and disposal of our reverend 
Fathers. It were desirable that the unfortunate Mr. Triebner 
had never come to Ebenezer with his unhappy and sectarian 
temperament. 
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Some misunderstandings were caused also between Mr. 
Rabenhorst and the deceased ministers, Messrs. Bolzius and 
Lemke, but not in their pastoral office and in the cause of 
Christ, but merely minor matters. But the present strife is 
injurious to souls, and causes inextinguishable, bitter hatred 
among the people to children’s children, and the kingdom of 
Satan is promoted thereby. T'wo ministers are enough and 
too much for Ebenezer; but three ministers are too many. 
An old, sensible, and deeply pious minister as pastor, and an 
adjunct, would probably succeed best; for it is almost in:pos- 
sible to succeed without subordination. We could not have 
got along in Pennsylvania, if some of my younger brethren in 
the ministry had not, in various things, yielded and deferred to 
other councils, until their horns were rubbed off and their eyes 
opened. In my humble estimation, Mr. Rabenhorst is the 
only man possessed of understanding and experience, who, 
with divine assistance, can save the Ebenezer congregations 
from destruction; if the reverend Fathers will appoint him 
first preacher, will hold Mr. 'Triebner tighter in hand, and will 
honor Mr. Rabenhorst with a paternal and familiar correspond- 
ence. He will either restore honestly the capital of £649 
sterling to our reverend Fathers for better security, direction 
and disposition, according to the object of the kind benefactors, 
or pay it according to their order and direction. His property 
is sufficient security for the capital in his hands. 

Nov. 15. I spent this day in writing. Nov. 16. In the 
morning pastor Rabenhorst took me to Zion’s church, where 
he had appointed to preach a thanksgiving sermon on account 
of the past harvest. He catechized first the school children, 
and preached afterwards warmly and edifyingly from Deut. 2: 
7. A copy of a few lines I wrote to pastor Triebner: “My 
reverend brother in the ministry; I am somewhat: indisposed 
this week and cannot undertake any thing; but next week, 
according to your good advice, I will hold a confernce with 
the trustees, viz.: on Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, in the 
house of Rev. Bolzius, dec., and on Wednesday at the same 
time and place with the complainants, pro and con, of both 
parties. For this purpose I transmit the articles of accusation, 
or the charges, with the humble request, that my brother in the 
ministry will please notify Mr. Wertsch and Mr. Flérl and 
whoever may be connected as trustee with the land, mill, 
churches, &c. to attend on Tuesday ; and those nominated by 
you, Messrs. Kriimer, Flérl, &c. to attend on Wednesday. On 
next Sunday, the Lord willing, I shall preach in Gosen. In 
conclusion, [ implore you for the sake of Christ and his cause, 
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of our worthy Fathers, of many friends and of many souls, 
to exert yourself to the utmost, to pray and strive, &c. that 
both parties may be reunited and be served in common !— 
Where two parties oppose each other, there is sorrow and 
shame. “A house divided against itself cannot stand,” &c. 
The charges in the accusation between the two ministers were 
already acted upon and settled in our Conference of the 11th 
inst. I, too, have experienced such sad congregational diffi- 
culties in America, and used this christian maxim, namely, ac- 
knowledged my fault, offered reconciliation and forgiveness, 
and asked for the same ; and thus generally the hardest hearts 
were softened, and the whole matter was speedily adjusted. 
When strife arises, proper limits are passed, and all sides are 
apt to fail, and among the holy ones of God none are blame- 
less; where will we find one entirely pure? He that has 
learned in the high school of Christ, will say, with “a meek 
and lowly heart,” Lord, who can understand his errors?’ The 
worthy servants of the Lord will possess especially this virtue : 
to acknowledge with an humble and sorrowful heart, also be- 
fore men, their infirmities and errors, if the kingdom of God 
can be benefited thereby. 

T'o defend and maintain our errors &c., manifests a low un- 
christian spirit, or a soul without a spirit. Pastor Rabenhorst 
has not repented the reconciliation of Nov. 11th, on the con- 
trary when a suitable opportunity presents itself, he says: 
“there is peace between us.” He cordially remembers his col- 
league in prayer at family worship, which greatly gratifies me. 
I hope it is the same on your part. With affectionate remem- 
brance to your mother-in-law, your estimable wife and whole 
family, I wish to be and to remain my brother in the ministry’s 
humble servant, MiinLenBera. 

Ebenezer, Nov. 15, 1774. 


A true copy of the Original. 

(a) On the outside is written: “Power of Attorney to the 
reverend pastor adjunctus A. H. Lemke, to direct the mill in- 
stitutions generally, given to him April 15, 1757, after due 
consideration by me, John Martin Bolzius, minister in the 
Evangelical Lutheran congregation ; and renewed August 19, 
1765, without any alteration whatever therein. 

After my death this power of Attorney is to be delivered to 
my dear colleague, Mr. Christian Rabenhorst, just as I have 
received it from Mr. Bolzius. H. Henry LemxKe. 

Ebenezer, April 30, 1767. 
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(6) Inside is written as follows: 

“J. N. J. Not knowing how soon the Lord of life and death 
may summon me from this world, and it being my duty daily 
to set my house in order to prevent, as far as possible, all con- 
fusion and misunderstanding after my decease ; therefore, with 
the advice of my worthy colleague, I have found it good and 
necessary to inform my colleague, brother-in-law and god- 
father (Gevatter), H. H. Lemke, as adjunct pastor and my 
intended successor in office, of the erection and object of our 
two grist mills, the saw mill and the rice stamping mill, and to 
authorize him through this document to superintend said mills 
during my life and after my death, so that the intended object 
may be gradually attained, which is this: 

1, That all the mills shall not only be preserved, but also 
strengthened and improved. 

2, That in the lapse of time the revenues are to be applied 
for the support of other institutions in the Ebenezer congrega- 
tions, such as churches and schools, parsonages and school 
teachers’ dwellings with the assistance of the labor of the 
members of the congregation, and for the better remuneration 
of the ministers and schoolmasters. 

3, That widows, orphans, sick and superannuated persons 
may receive aid from it also. 

The erection of the aforesaid mills was after this manner : 
Some years ago the congregation intreated me to give them 
only 10 or £11 sterling to build a small, simple mill, to an- 
swer their pressing wants to grind their Indian corn, wheat and 
rye. The building having been commenced, with the aid of 
the greater part of the male members of the congregation, at 
the place where the mills now stand, it soon appeared that the 
money was totally inadequate, notwithstanding the millstones 
were obtained gratis from General Oglethorpe, and likewise 
some ironwork, at my application. I was compelled, there- 
fore to suffer the Orphan-house to be broken up, (the congre- 
gation having no pleasure in it at any rate, and desiring rather 
to have the children in their service, on occount of the scarcity 
of servants) and to apply the funds in my hands to this build- 
ing. Through the inexperience of the builders, so poor a 
mill-dam was erected, that not only all the congregational la- 
bor, but likewise a large sum of money was lost ; for the dam 
often got dangerous holes, and finally had to be entirely torn 
down with much labor and cost; the injurious fascines and 
all the wood work had to be dug up, and an entirely new dam 
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had to be erected at much expense, with a low race to be used 
in low water, as the first race was to be used in high water ; 
the money for which I received in part from the Trustees, and 
in part from other kind benefactors (after repeated written ap- 
plications from me), through the blessed hands of our rever- 
end Fathers in London, Augsburg and Halle. And the trus- 
tees were so kind, that, at my request, they not only presented 
us more good mill-stones, but also all the ironwork from their 
dilapidated saw-mill in old Ebenezer, likewise all the boards 
sawed there and the laths. Having now so much ironwork 
and boards and laths, and the grist-mills being yet unable to 
sustain themselves, I was advised to build a saw-mill, in order 
to preserve and repair the, to us, indispensable grist-mills, which 
was done; and to accomplish which I was compelled, in re- 
liance on God, to borrow the money, and in which, as in the 
whole matter, He led me by His parental providence in a won- 
derful, wise, gracious and powerful manner, so that through a 
blessing on the mills springing from this act, and through some 
European gifts of love it gradually came to pass, that the 
whole debt created on account of building this important saw- 
mill, for securing the dam, and for making the second _race to 
the grist-mill to grind in high and low water, as likewise the 
rice shelling and stamping mill, was accurately liquidated. 
The members of the congregation contributed nothing to this, 
but they had abundant reason to thank God cordially fer the 
great blessing of the mills, and for the good opportunity they 
enjoyed, far and near, to earn money in their poverty. Inas- 
much as one received no money, but trade, for the boards, it 
was therefore necessary to begin a trading concern, or store, 
for which I supplied the fund from the European charities 
received in Mr. Meyer’s time. From the above statement, to 
which all the yet living Saltzburgers can testify as truth, (much 
of which is alsoknown to Mr. Lemke), it appears most clearly 
that the wondrous God has used me, unworthy one, as a weak 
instrument to procure money, mill-stones, iron work, &c. Kc., 
for the creation and preservation of these extensive mill works, 
and to lay the foundation of the mill trade; and hence there 
remaineth no doubt that I am authorized to delegate the su- 
pervision or management of these mill institutions, and also 
of the trade connected therewith, to my worthy colleague and 
successor, Lemke, alone and to no other beside or over him, 
which I do hereby solemnly, in the name of God and our 
“Reverend Fathers,” after having well considered and weighed 
the matter. Muay the Lord bless his labors, counsels and acts 
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in this important work to the honor of His great name, and to 
the accomplishment of all the aforesaid good objects! 

Kbenezer in Georgia, April 15, 1757. 

Joun Martin Bowzius, 
Minister in that place.” 

Memorandum. I, the subscriber, (empowered agent), do 
testify that the above assignments are the genuine handwriting 
and personal subscription of the late Reverend pastors, John 
Martin Bolzius and Herman Henry Lemke, as certified, 

Henry Metcuior MiinLenpena. 

Ebenezer, Nov. 16, 1774. 

Nov. 17. Cold, unpleasant snow air. Rev. Rabenhorst and 
lady have gone five miles to Ebenezer. He intends to preach 
a thanksgiving sermon in the Jerusalem’s church ; and parson 
‘T'riebner has appointed also to preach near the church, in Mr. 
Wertsch’s house to his party, which causes me head and heart 
ache! ‘The Lord grant that the two parties may soon be uni- 
ted! It requires time, trouble and labor to build a house ; but 
any passionate, unwise and imprudent boy can easily set it on 
fire and destroy it in a short time. Eccle. 9: 13-L8. 

Nov. 18. Yesterday I wrote a sheet full of the Journal, ex- 
tracted from Nov. 7 to Nov. 17, of this year, and dated yester- 
day ; and to-day I filled another sheet, dated this day. 1 put 
them up, in order to send them to London and Augsburg to 
our reverend Fathers. In the afternoon we were visited by 
pastor T'riebner, who informed us that a member of his party, 
J. B. had died this morning, and would be buried to-morrow 
in the town. He desired to know whether pastor Rabenhorst, 
as co-trustee of the Jerusalem’s church, would permit him 
(Mr. 'Triebner) to preach a funeral sermon to-morrow in the 
church to the funeral attendants. ‘Their being five trustees 
(three constituting a majority), and two of them belonging to 
Mr. ‘Triebner’s party, consequently it depended on Mr. Raben- 
horst, who by his casting vote made the majority. Pastor Ra- 
benhorst gave his conseut, which was wise and pleased me, as 
a refusal would have embittered the opposition still more, and 
a permission may, perhaps, aid in appeasing them. In the 
two sheets designed for our Reverend Fathers, I have reported 
among other things, 1, the reconciliation between the two 
ministers of Nov. llth. 2, the beginning, continuation and 
sale of the minister’s glebe; 3, a statement of how many col- 
lections were expended on said plantation, namely : 

The total of monies invested by the late Mr. Lemke, as Director of the 
plantation, in the funds of the salary, dnd given by him to Mr. Raben- 
Host, AS PEL UMVENIOTY, 1S ocscvcccccsccccccsccevecce LAM losh. 4d 
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6. The total of all monies transmitted from time to time to Mr. Rabenhorst, 
as successor in the direction of the plantation until he bought the plan- 





tation, as the occount shows in its items,is ......... £209 Ish. 1d. 
This amounts in all to ............. 649 16 5 
and is the total purchase money. 
By items : £ sh. d. 
a.) April 1, 1758. A bill of exehange from Senior Urisperger, 45 4 8 
6.) Aug. 24, 1759. Another bill of exchange,..............++. 43 0 0 
c.) July 10. From Mr. Bolzius on account of Halle,... 3 18 00 


d.) July 15, 1760. A bill of exchange frem Senior Urisperger, 76 18 05 
e.) April 7, 1761. From Mr. Bolzius, shortly before the sale, 40 0 0 





Total,... 209 1 1 
4, I described the character of pastor Rabenhorst and wife ; 


> 
5, a copy of the letter to Mr. Triebner; 6, that pastor Raben- 
horst received nothing from Mr. von Brahm. 

Nov. 19. I examined the following plan communicated to 
me by a friend: “Inasmuch as the present circumstances and 
the welfare of the Ebenezer congregations require, as it were, 
an entirely new arrangement and order, in which not only the 
members of said congregation shall obligate and bind them- 
selves among and toward each other, but likewise both our 
Ebenezer ministers, the one to the other, as also toward the 
whole congregation, their hearers, and the hearers towards the 
ministers : therefore aforesaid ministers, Rev. Christian Raben- 
horst, and second preacher, Rev. Christopher F'rederick Trieb- 
ner, (with the approbation of the vestry and with the consent 
of all the regular members, and with the assent of the es- 
powered representative of the Rev. Directory in London, Augs- 
burg and Halle, as members of the venerable Society in Eng- 
land and benefactors of the Evangelical Lutheran Protestant 
congregations in and about Ebenezer, holding to the unaltered 
Augsburg Confession,) have resolved and enacted: 1) that the 
yet living pastor, Christian Rabenhorst, (on account of his 
prior lawful call, and of his long and faithful ministry, and 
of his acquired experience,) shall be accounted and esteemed 
the first minister in said Ebenezer congregation holding to the 
Augsburg Confession, both by his colleague, Rev. Triebner, 
the second minister, and his successors, as likewise by the 
whole congregation ; and this in order, age and rank. 

2) Neither of the preachers, as far as the ministration of his 
preaching and of his pastoral duties is concerned, shall act ar- 
bitrarily, on the contrary they shall proceed as one man, con- 
ferring with one another, and examining as colleagues what 
may be best for the congregation, as souls entrusted to their 
care. Should cases occur in which said ministers cannot agree 
then the lawfully elected elders aud deacons shall be convened, 
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the matter be impartially weighed with them, and after due 
consideration shall be decided by a majority of votes, and be 
entered upon the protocol signed by those who have passed 
upon it. 

3. That said ministers may be able to conduct their of- 
fice more untrammeled and with greater benefit (as is hoped), 
they shall be spared as much as possible from all outward, 
temporal and worldly business and concerns ; especially shall 
they abstain from any special or peculiar assumption in the 
government or direction of the pecuniary matters and congre- 
gational institutions; and they shall manifest themselves as 
servants of Christ and messengers of peace, yea, as stewards 
of the mysteries of God. 

4. If, however, (which may God forbid!) any of our minis- 
ters should fall into doctrinal errors against the fundamental 
and chief truths of our Evangelical Lutheran creed in God’s 
holy word of the Old and New Testament, contrary to the 
Augsburg Confession, or violate the moral and civil laws, it 
being susceptible of proof by impartial and unexceptional evi- 
dence and witnesses, then the remaining minister, with the 
assistance of the elders and deacons, shall investigate the mat- 
ter, and, if found true, suspend such transgressor from his of- 
fice by a majority of votes of the vestry and regular members 
of the congregation, and report the facts specifically to the 
Reverend Directors in London, Augsburg or Halle, and he 
shall remain suspended until the good pleasure of our Rever- 
end Fathers concerning it shall be known, or until he shall 
have satisfied the congregation for his offence by confession, 
contrition and repentance. 

5. Inasmuch as said ministers and pastors receive for their 
services a considerable portion of their salary from the planta- 
tion fund, and from the venerable Society for propagating the 
Gospel; and inasmuch as the same is insufficient for their 
temporal support and bodily wants, and our reverend Fathers 
themselves have thought proper to add to the salary of each of 
the ministers, to the amount of sixty pounds sterling annually, 
from the revenue of the congregational institutions: therefore 
the vestry, or elders and deacons, of the Ebenezer congrega- 
tion, shall take care that the salary of their ministers be annu- 
ally completed out of the revenues of the congregational insti- 
tutions. And in case the salary hitherto specified be inade- 
quate, then the vestry for the time being, or the elders and 
deacons as they are called, shall provide an addition from the 
congregational treasury (because, according to the doctrines of 
Jesus Chiist and his holy apostles, and also of our Augsburg 
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Confession, worthy servants of the Gospel are to receive an 
adequate support from the service of the Gospel) according as 
their necessities may require; and this the more as the collec- 
tions and the established funds, gathered and sent by our rev- 
erend Fathers were more especially designed to preserve and 
continue in the Ebenezer congregation a healthy nourishment 
for souls in doctrine and life, through the word of God, accord- 
ing to the Augsburg Confession. 

6. All the various trustees shall annually present a written 
report to the regularly elected vestry, or elders and deacons, of 
the Protestant Lutheran congregation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession in and about Ebenezer, of the bonds, obligations or 
sums of money belonging to said congregation which have 
been entrusted to them as trustees and are in their hands, and 
shall give a correct account of them. Such annual accounts 
shall be signed by the oldest or first preacher, together with the 
vestry, and be forwarded to the Reverend Directors, Fathers 
and Benefactors, or their appointed successors, in Europe, that 
they may know what application is made of the collections 
they have sent hither. ‘Ihe expense of such correspondence, 
must be defrayed from the treasury of this congregation. 

7. All those who wish to be regular members of the Eben- 
ezer congregation holding to the Augsburg Confession and its 
economy, (or order) and to conform to it, are obligated to con- 
tribute annually, according to their ability, as much as may be 
required for the support of the churches, the schools and other 
necessaries. 

8. The following shall be the requisitions in regard to the 
election, the office and the duties of the elders and deacons of 
the congregation, as contained in the vestry book, namely, 
d&c. Ge. Ge.” 

Note.—In a note appended to this “Journal,” page 542 of the Ev. Re- 
view, itis stated that Israel Heintzleman was ‘‘the father of the late Dr. 
Heintzleman, of Philadelphia.” This is a mistake into which the Transla- 
tor was led by erroneous information received from Dr. H's family, they be- 
ing ignorant of the true state of the matter. Israel died unmarried, as ap- 
pears from the Journal, &c. The remainder of the note is correct. Tr. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
GOD’S WAY THE BEST. 
By Henry Mills, D. D., of Auburn, N. York. 
A Hymn from the German of Paul Gerhardt. ««Befiehl du deine Wege.” 


1. Commit thy way, confiding, 

When trials here arise, 

To him whose hand is guiding 
The tumults of the skies. 

There, clouds and tempests, raging, 
Have each its path assigned ; 

Will Gop, for thee engaging, 
No way of safety find? 


2. Trustin theLorp! His favor 

Will for thy wants provide, 

Regard his word !—and ever 
Thy work shall safe abide. 

When sorrows here o’ertake thee, 
And self-inflicted care, 

Let not thy Gop forsake thee !— 
He listens for thy pray’r. 


3. Thine eye that’s never weary, 
Thou Gop of truth and grace, 

Sees all that’s bright, or dreary, 
Befalling all our race: 

Of faith—whate’er opposes— 
Thou wilt’ the cause maintain ; 

And, when the conflict closes, 
Thy vict’ry shall be seen. 


4. ‘Thy way thro’ nature reaches, 

Nor fails its onward course ; 

Thy work of goodness teaches 
Of good the only source : 

Thy skill, by naught impeded, 
Will what is best pursue ; 

All by thy people needed 
Thine arm of strength will do. 


5. Should Satan league his forces, 
Gop’s purpose to withstand, 
Think not their rage and curses 
Can stay his lifted hand! 
When he makes known his pleasure, 
The counsel of his will, 
That, in its utmost measure, 
Will he at last fulfil. 


6. Hope on then !—weak believer, 
Hope on, and falter not! 
He will thy soul deliver 
From deeps of troubled thought. 
[hy graces he will nourish, 
With hope thy heart employ 
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Till faith and love shall flourish 
And yield their fruits of joy. 


Up, Up!—bid now to sorrow 

And all thy cares—Good night!” 
Why trouble seek, and borrow 

A charge that’s not thy right ?— 
Thou art not made controller, 

How things should be to tell ; 
°Tis Gop that sits the Ruler, 

Directing all things well. 


The plan to his discretion, 
And all its parts, resign? 
Thou'lt find, on its completion, 
The wonder will be thine— 
How, what by thee was noted 
As dark,—now understood,— 
Most wisely has promoted 
His glory, and thy good. 


*Tis true, that for a season 
Gop may his gifts restrain, 
And leave thee room to reason— 
‘If all thy trust be vain ;’ 
Or,—while thy hope shall waver, 
Thy fears and griefs prevail, 
To ask—**Must then Gon’s favor 
And all his mercies fail?” 


But if the trial, ended, 
Shall show thy love is true ; 
His love, to thee extended, 
Will show his wisdom too. 
From sorrows that oppress thee, 
He will thy peace restore, 
And by these sorrows bless thee 
With heart to love him more. 


Well bless’d,—such grace receiving ! 
Gon owns thee for a son! 

With joy, and with thanksgiving, 
Behold the victor’s crown ! 

Thy hand the palm-branch raises,— 
Gop gives it thee, to bear ;— 

Then shout aloud Ais praises 
Who has removed thy care! 


The sorrows, Lorp, that try us, 
O bring them to an end! 
With needed strength supply us ! 
Thy love to us commend ! 
That we, tilldeath, pursuing 
The best—thy chosen—way, 
May then, our life renewing, 
Praise thee in endless day. 
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ARTICLE X. 
WAYLEN’S REMINISCENCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States, by the 
Rev. Epwarp Wayten, late Rector of Christ Church, 
Rockville, Maryland. Eleven years resident in America. 
New York; Wiley and Putnam. 1846; p. 501. 


Sucua is the title of a clever volume, decently written, hand- 
somely printed, and containing divers matters of interest to 
men in general, and to Churchmen in particular. It is the 
production of an Englishman who came to this country in 
1834, took orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church, served 
several years asthe rector of a few small parishes, visited some 
of our principal places of interest, and finally returned to the 
land of his birth. The work seems to have been designed 
mainly for British reading, but is not devoid of interest to us, 
as showing the thoughts and impressions which are produced 
in an English mind by American affairs. It is a book which 
certain classes in this country will read with pleasure, while 
others will not fail to award it their anathemas for its British 
insolence, and its high church hauteur. 

As we are informed in the preface, it is “intended to demon- 
strate—if further historical demonstration be necessary—the 
Divine character of that glorious institution of Episcopacy, 
which,” we are gravely told, “‘is the inseparable note and mark 
of the church universal in all its true branches, wherever their 
blessed shade is offered to the members of the human family.” 
And however much the skeptical may be disposed to resist the 
mode of argument which Mr. W. proposes, he seems perfectly 
satisfied, that “the wonderful success attending the early, and, 
more especially, the later efforts of those who have been la- 
boring under the banner of Apostolic Order in the Western 
Continent, and the remarkable manner in which the Ark 
which they guide has heen saved from those fearful storms 
which have shattered, or greatly impaired, every other vessel 
around her, sufficiently prove to the eye of faith, the Divine 
character of glorious Episcopacy.” What disposition he makes 
of the Savior’s prediction, that “many false prophets shall 
arise, and shall deceive many, we are not advised. In our case, 
it appears to “the eye of faith,” as well as to the eye of rea- 
son, that in this, and such like passages from holy Scripture, 
we are pointedly certified that the success of a doctrine furnishes 
no guarantee of its truth. 
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Butas there is a difference, in human reckoning, between 
the intention and the fruit of that intention, so these Reminis- 
cences are not as controversial in their character as the preface 
would seem to indicate. History, politics, ethics, biography, 
descriptions of natural and architectural curiosities, and all the 
other great themes of a traveller’s journal, are introduced and 
commingled in a way which he alone who reads, can under- 
stand. We now and then have an interesting picture, and 
occasionally some sober and natural reflections. Our attention 
is now called to the beautiful scenery on the Hudson ; now to 
the thundering cataract of Niagara; now tothe solemn wor- 
ship of some splendid church. Here we are favored with a 
peep into some “sectarian meeting-house,” and there we are 
introduced to the private apartments of the author’s host. We 
are first instructed as to the natural and artificial features of 
Boston, Lowell, and Concord ; and the next step brings us to 
the condition of the “Calvinian heresy.” We listen to “a 
bear story ;”’ the inscription on Whitfield’s grave ; and to the 
account of the Salem witches; as they come in singular vari- 
ety, and are borne to our ears by almost the same breath. But 
the leading subject of the book, which breaks upon our atten- 
tion through every thing else, is “glorious E’piscopacy.” And 
in his adherence to this, a more conceited bigot we have never 
met. Without the least apparent difficulty of conscience or 
reason, he denies church-membership to all communions this 
side of the Atlantic, save to Anglo-American Episcopalians. 
He holds New England Congregationalism responsible for 
“the executions, the nose slittings, the ear shearings, the tongue 
borings, the unmerciful whippings, the fines, the imprison- 
ments, starvings, and perpetual banishments which the early 
history of the colony affords,” and especially for the tragedy 
of “the Salem witchcraft delusion ;” and hence insists that its 
history marks it as of the devil. And this conclusion he takes 
to his heart with as much pleasure as if the English clergy 
had nothing to do with the superstitions and severities which 
marked the reigns of James and the Charleses ; or as if there 
were no Episcopal duplicity in the alienation of the Swedes of 
Delaware from the church of the Augsburg Confession. His 
Roman Catholic neighbors he condemns as schismatics, for the 
reason that the “Anglo-American Hierarchy” had taken pos- 
session of the ground éwo years earlier than they; and thus 
claims for his own party the exclusive name of “ Te Ameri- 
can Church ;” as though there had been no regularly consti- 
tuted Lutheran clergymen on the ground before either of them, 
and meaning of course, that ifhe were placed in Italy or Mex- 
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ico, he would feel himself bound to enter the Romish com- 
munion. And with the same originality, astuteness, and self 
satisfaction, he disposes of the claims of all other ebristian pro- 
fessors in America. 

*«O wad some Power the gift’ie gi’ us, 

To see ourselves as others see us ; 

It wad from many a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion !” 


ARTICLE XI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


(1.) Der Brief an die Hebriier. In sech- und dreissig Betrach- 
tungen ausgelegt von Rudolf Stier, Pfarre r zu Wichlinghausen 
in Barmen. Halle, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn. 1842. — The 
Episile to the Hebrews, explained in thirty-six dissertations, by 
Rudolph Stier, &c. 

Tuts work is one of Stier’s earlier productions, having preceded the com- 
mentary on our Lord’s Discourses, and the others which have already been 
noticed. It is, like the expositions of the Ep. of James, designed for the 
general reader, in search of instruction and edification, and hence the practi- 
cal element is decidedly preponderant. The entire exposition is adapted to 
the wants of those who are not learned theologians, philological criticism and 
theological disquisition being entirely excluded. A mind like Stier’s is not 
only constantly, but rapidly growing. Hence the priority in time, of the 
present work, appears, perhaps, in its greater diffuseness, in the absence of 
that terse compactness, that concise directness of exposition, that concen- 
trated power of application, which characterize the exposition of the Ep. of 
St. James. But there are no where evidences of feebleness. ‘The work ex- 
hibits the same profound insight into the meanings and bearings of sacred 
truth which our author displays elsewhere ; the same spiritual unction per- 
vades it throughout; the same fervor of devotional feeling ; the same earnest 
desire and faithful endeavor to awaken in his readers the spirit of inquiry 
after all those things that pertain unto life and godliness, —to lead them into 
the penetralia of the sanctuary, to unfold to them.those great truths, in which 
religion lives, and moves, and has its being, and to impress them with the 
necessity and excite in them the desire, of realizing, experimentally, their 
enlightening, saving, and sanctifying power. While some of Stier’s works 
profusely exhibit profound and exceedingly extensive learning, a prominent 
characteristic of them all is the deep impress which they bear of the author’s 
own enlightened and fervent piety, of his own high-toned and healthy reli- 
gious character. To those who minister in holy things, the work before us 
will be a profitable study, and afford ample homiletical materials. 
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(2.) Gedichte, christliche und biblische. Neue Sammlung und 
Bearbeitung, von Rudolf Stier, Pfarrer zu Wichlinghausen in 
Barmen. Barmen, 1845 ; Bei W. Langewiesche.— Poems, christ- 
ian and biblical ; a new collection, revised and improved. By 
Rudolph Stier, &c. 

We are now enabled to confirm, from personal examination, the opinion of 
foreign critics, which, some time ago, we presented in the pages of this Re- 
view, respecting the poems of Stier. They form a neat volume of nearly 
300 pp., and treat of a great variety of subjects, regularly classified under 
two general heads: I. Christiam Poems and Hymns in general: II. Bibli- 
cal Poems in particular. A brief notice like the present, can only serve to 
direct attention to a work like this. The lovers of religious poetry will find 
them arich feast. Their poetic merit is of a high order, and they breathe a 
spirit of devotion truly delightful. In the piety that animates them, the art- 
less simplicity of the child, and the freshness and ardor of youth, are not su- 
perseded, but exalted, dignified and gently tempered, by the deeper experi- 
ence, by the gravity, wisdom, and strength of the man. They are instinct 
with the warm pulsations of a vigorous religious life, and portray, in glowing 
numbers, many of the most interesting states of the believing heart, and give 
fit expression to many of its sweetest, most hopeful and trustful musings on 
things heavenly and divine. In some of them a holy indignation at the per- 
versities of an ungodly age, and a burning zeal for the cause of truth and 
genuine piety, speak out in strong and fervid tones; but in general, being 
the utterances of a soul, whose faith and hope are ever strong and bright, the 
poems are characterized by an air of gentle repose, which sheds its influence 
over the reader’s spirit, like the balmy breath of a soft summer’s morning. 
They serve admirably to exhibit, in a great variety of forms and subjects, 
the exhaustless opulence of the sacred Scriptures in materials for poesy, and 
we trust, that the author’s conditional promise, to publish hereafter a great 
deal of the same character, will be ere long fulfilled. 


(3.) Illustrations of Faith drawn from the Word of God. By 
Rev. Charles Adam Smith, A. M. Avsany: E. U. Pease & Co. 
M. W. Dodd, New York. 1850. 


The author of this little work is already favorably known in our church as 
a most able and ready writer. The volume contains five pulpit discourses, 
presenting the following subjects: I. The faith of Abel. II. The faith of 
Enoch. III. The faith of Noah. IV. The faith of Abraham. V. Patterns 
for us. They are designed to exhibit and illustrate faith under divers aspects, 
and in different modes of manifestation, while they show that its objects and 
elements are, at ail times and under all circumstances, the same. They are 
most respectable specimens of pulpit eloquence, as might be expected, Mr. 
Smith being one of our most popular and effective sermonizers: they are 
written ina plain, direct, and forcible style: the several subjects are dis- 
cussed with great precision and clearness, and brought home to the conscience 
and heart with a good deal of most apposite and close practical application 


We are not writing with a critic’s pen; otherwise we might take exception 
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to the limited view presented on p. 17 sq. of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
But as acute discussions, and practical exhibitions of different phases, of a 
most important subject, the discourses are admirable : we hope that they may 
be extensively circulated, and we bespeak for them that careful and attentive 
perusal which they so eminently deserve. They cannot but be the vehicles 
of a blessing to those who read with reflection and prayer. 


(4.) James Montjoy: or, I’ve been thinking. By A. S. Roe.— 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Puitape.- 
puta: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut St. 1850. 


In a publication like this, a notice of a work of fiction may seem strangely 
out of place; nor would any such notice appear on these pages, if the book 
named above were an ordinary novel. But it is very far from being any such 
thing. While it is replete with incident, and deeply interesting narrative, it 
contains but a slight infusion of what regular novel-readers call romance. 
The book is designed and calculated to do good. Its object is, to commend 
well-directed thoughtfulness, and generous enterprise controlled and guided 
by correct principle and sincere piety; to depict the happiness, and the 
blessed results to both parents and children, of filial reverence, affection, and 
obedience, and to illustrate them, not only by direct example, but measurably 
also by their opposites ; and, in general, to set forth, in an attractive light, 
the contentment, the inward peace and joy, the trustful and hopeful submis- 
sion to the dealings of Providence, and the courage and energy amidst cir- 
cumstances of trial and difficulty, which are the portion of those, who have 
made true piety the leading-star of their earthly pilgrimage, and strive in all 
things to honor and discharge their duties to God and man. Since we must 
have works of fiction, it would be well, indeed, if all that are published dis- 
played the spirit, inculcated the lessons, and advocated the principles, which 
form the pith and marrow of this pleasant volume. 


(5.) Dark Scenes of History. By G. P. R. James, Esq., author 
of the Woodman, &c. §&c. &c. New Yorx: Harper and Bro- 
thers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1850. 

‘The author of this work is one of the most prolific and celebrated writers 
of fiction in our day, and his name is a sufficient guarantee, that any book 
bearing it on its title-page is written with ability, and in an attractive style. 
With his clear head, his lively imagination, and his command of language, 
he readily succeeds in winning the attention, and chaining the interest of his 
reader, to any subject that he may choose to present. In the present work 
we are glad to find him again in the walks of authentic history, from which 
he has selected sundry fragments of deep and thrilling interest, and adapted 
to give full scope to his peculiar powers of narrative and description. The 
historical subjects which are here portrayed with all the sprightliness of man- 
ner, and brilliancy of style, for which James is distinguished, are, 1. The 
famous affair of Amboise in France ; 2. Arthur Plantagenet of England ; 3. 
Perkir Warbeck; 4. The last days of the Templars; 5. The Albigenses; 
6. The conspiracy of Cueva; 7. Wallenstein; 8. Herod the great; with all 
of which are connected what may well and truly be termed “dark scenes of 
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history.” The book is one of deep interest, both historical and moral, and 
will be a prize to those who would rather seek recreation in culling from his- 
tory its more romantic transactions and scenes, than in wasting time upon 
frivolous works of fiction. 


(6) Latter Day Pamphlets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff St., 1850. 


Five of these pamphlets for the times have, thus far, come to hand. They 
are decided, unalloyed, unmitigated Carlylisms on the abuses, the corruptions, 
and the mischievous tendencies of the age. They are caustic as ley, bitter as 
gall, pungent as horse-radish, harsh as guiacum. Carlyle’s wit is clumsy, 
heavy, savage and trenchant: his sarcasm, often exceedingly well directed, is 
fierce and scorching; but unfortunately, where he ought to excite nothing 
but indignation, he often provokes only a cachinnation. There is no doubt, 
however, that on many most important points, Carlyle speaks out boldly the 
most startling and appalling truths. There is no denying that “the times are 
out of joint,” sadly, portentously so:—and on many subjects our sympathies 
are with the writer of these stirring appeals—our views coincide with his.— 
‘The times demand deep and strong thinkers, bold, like Carlyle, to proclaim 
their independent thoughts, but better able than Carlyle to propound remedies, 
mote practical men than he is, more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
christianity. Yet his pamphlets will be much read; read with interest, and 
doubtless, also, with a good deal of profit, We were particularly pleased with 
’ In this he stands de- 
cidedly on right, and therefore safe ground; and our American public, with its 


his second pamphlet, which treats of “Model-prisons.’ 


morbid, mawkish sentimentalism about criminals, and its silly opposition to 
capital punishment, will do well to profit by his fierce castigation. If these 
pamphlets produce no other effect, than to direct the attention of wiser men, 
more thoroughly christian men, than Carlyle, to the many evils that prevail 
throughout the whole social system, and to provoke them to vigorous efforts 
for their correction, they will assuredly accomplish an important end. 


(7.) The Conquest of Canada. By the author of “Hochelaga ;” 
in two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
82 Cliff St. 

We welcome this work as a most interesting and valuable contribution to 
the literature relating to the discovery and the subsequent destinies of the N. 
American Continent. It is decidedly, in every respect, a most able perform- 
ance. It opens with a general and most luminous introduction, presenting a 
cursory survey of the ground to be traversed, and briefly indicating the exalted 
and generous principles, under the guidance of which the author's labors were 
conducted. Although the body of the work is devoted to the long and severe 
straggle, which resulted, eventually, in the undisputed predominance, on the 
North American Continent, of the Anglo-Saxon race, it presents, at the be- 


»? 


ginning, not only a spirited historical sketch of the discovery of America by 


Columbus, but also an interesting account of the visite aud discoveries of the 
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Northmen, and a variety of other historical matter, connected with the subject 
in general. Three long chapters of the Ist vol. are given to the character, 
manners and customs, and the deplorable fate, of the North American Indians. 
This part of the work possesses great value and deep interest. ‘The marginal 
notes, and the extensive appendix also embody a large amount of most valua- 
ble information. The whole work is written with great fairness and imparti- 
ality, in a clear, beautiful, manly and vigorous style, that never suffers the rea- 
der’s attention to weary, as it carries him along through scenes of stirring, often 
most romantic interest. It will occupy a prominent place among the valuable 
works on North American History, which our age has produced. 


(8.) Cosmos : A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. By Alexander von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German, by E. C. Otté ; intwovolumes. New Yor: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, $2 Cliff St. 1850. 

We have just received a copy of this work, and are, of course, expected to 
say something about it. But, surely, it cannot enter our mind to recommend 
it: we would as soon think of recommending Shakspeare. The best recom- 
mendation that can be given tothe work, is on its title page: the name of 
Alexander von Humboldt. He is the only man living who could have thus 
written this book ; for no man has devoted himself to the study of universal 
nature for so long a time, and under such auspicious circumstances We have 
here the copious and invaluable results of researches, study and thought, con- 
ducted with the acutest sagacity, with an unswerving directness of purpose, 
and a wonderful accuracy and clearness of method, through a life of fourscore 
years. He has himself traversed our globe in various directions, and inspected 
its multiplied and manifold phenomena; furnished with all the aids of pro- 
found science, he has looked abroad, witha keen, but reverent eye, into the 
vast expanse in which our earth is but a speck; and every where he has gath- 
ered stores of knowledge, which are here combined into system, and from 
which general principles are deduced, or by which they are proved and estab- 
lished. A man of vast reading, as well as a lover of nature, he points out 
“the incitements to the study of nature, afforded in descriptive ‘poetry, land- 
scape painting, and the cultivation of exotic plants,” and also discusses “the 
different epochs in the progress of discovery, and of the corresponding stages of 
advance in human civilization.” The work is a perfect storehouse of know 
ledge respecting the physical universe—a thesaurus which no general scholar 
can afford to dispense with. The celebrated Bunsen calls it “the great work 


” 
of our age. 


(9.) The Life of John Calvin. Compiled from authentic sources, 
and particularly from his correspondence. By Thomas K. Dy- 
er ; with a portrait. New York: Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 82 Cliff St. 1850. 

This is, we believe, the first full and detailed account of the celebrated Swiss 

Reformer’s life and labors, that has appeared in the English language. The 
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work, written in a plain, easy, but dignified style, is one of deep interest.— 
While it has made us better acquainted than we were before, with Calvin’s 
eventful and often stormy career, it has also given us a far deeper insight into 
his character, than we had been able to derive from the more limited sources 
of information hitherto in our possession. The author appears to have exe- 
cuted his task in a spirit of great candor and impartiality. There is, certainly, 
no flattery in the portrait of Calvin, which he places before us ; yet it seems 
to have been drawn without prejudice, in a frank and iiberal spirit. But for 
this very reason we doubt, whether the book will be popular with the ardent 
admirers of the great dictator of Geneva. The darker points of his character 
are neither concealed nor gilded ; his inconsistencies are unreservedly exposed, 
and freely commented upon ; and we frankly acknowledge, that the perusal of 
this work has greatly modified our opinion, and lowered our estimate of Cal- 
vin, while it has served to raise, if possible, still higher our admiration of Lu- 
ther. The reader who, on laying aside this volume, will take up Meurer’s life 
of Luther, cannot otherwise than be struck with the amazing contrast, and 
more than ever filled with ardent admiration and respect for the latter’s noble 
and generous character. But we would abstain from all remarks that might 
be considered invidious. The work before us, though it deals very frankly 
with the defects, and the repulsive features of Calvin’s character, is certainly 
calculated to impress us with an exalted opinion of his extraordinary intellec- 
tual gifts and abilities, of the greatness of his designs, of the purity of his pur 
pose, of his firmness and perseverance in the great cause to which he had con- 
secrated himself, and of the mighty influence which he exerted on the reform- 
ation of the 16th century. The subject is one which strongly tempts us to 


expatiate; but we must forbear; and we shall only add, that the perusal of 


Dyer’s life of Calvin, will be a means of confirming and establishing Lutheran 

ministers and church-members in their attachment to their own confession and 

communion, and in their reverential regard forthe great Saxon Reformer 

The portrait of Calvin is beautifully executed; the work forms a handsome 

volume of nearly 450 pp 

(10.) The History of the Confessional. By John Henry Hoplzins, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. 


This volume has been called forth by the efforts recently made to restore 


auricular confession in the Anglican Church, and in the Episcopal Church of 


this country. There can be no doubt that, “in the system of the Roman 
church, the Confessional is the right hand of strength,” that “it is in their 
confessional that the priesthood wield their vast and secret power over the 
people :” that “it is by the confessional that they rivet the chains of super- 
stition upon the conscience and the soul.” A thorough acquaintance with 
the nature and history of this contrivance of priestcraft is, for various rea- 
sons, important to Protestant theologians and christians generally, and they 
will find the whole subject exhibited and discussed in full, and with great 
ability by Bishop Hopkins, in the present volume. His work presents a great 
deal of interesting, curious, and valuable information, and will, doubtless, be 
a classic in this department of theological literature. 
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(11.) The Pillars of Hercules; or, A Narrative of Travels in 
Spain and Morocco, in 1848. By David Urquhazt, Esq., M. 
P., author of “Turkey and its Resources,’ “The Spirit of the 
East,” etc. In two volumes. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 1850. 

This is by no means an ordinary book of travels. The author, spending a 
good deal of time in Spain and Barbary, obviously knew well both what, and 
how, to observe. There is a great deal of most interesting narrative and de- 
scription, interspersed with topographic, historic, national and personal mat- 
ters in ample and multiform detail. The author is evidently a man of scho- 
larly habits, and of very extensive acquirements, and he discusses, with much 
acuteness and learning, a variety of important and interesting subjects, 
which, during his travels, attracted his attention: subjects connected with 
natural science; with the political affairs and the domestic economy of the 
nations whom he visited; with their manners, customs, and religion; with 
ethnology and philology, &c. &c. It may be that in his philological discus- 
sions and etymological derivations, there is sometimes a spice of fancy; but, 
whether or not, they exhibit a number of most curious and interesting lin- 
guistic connexions or affinities, which are calculated to invite farther and 
closer inquiry. He takes a far more hopeful view of the state and prospects 
of Spain than men are generally inclined to take, and he gives good reasons 
for his opinion. The work is rich in valuable, curious, and interesting infor- 
mation. Being the elaborate production of an accomplished gentleman, ex- 
tensively conversant with men and things, a keen observer and acute inquirer, 
a skilful generalizer, and a ready writer, it well deserves the attentive pe- 
rusal of the man of learning and science, as well as of the general reader. 


(12.) The Past, Present, and Future of the Republic. Trans- 
lated from the French of Alphonse De Lamartine, Author of 

“ The History of the Girondists,” “Memoirs of my Youth,” “Ra- 

phael,” &c. &c. New Yorx: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 

82 Cliff St. 1850. 

We like the tone and spirit of this book: the former bold and strong, but 
moderate : the latter, though liberal and decidedly democratic, is conservative 
and firmly true to sound principle and good order. While it strongly asserts 
the rights of the citizen and of the masses, it is no less staunch in the advo- 
cacy of law and good government, and fearless in its denunciation of social- 
ism, and of other extreme tendencies; and the reverence and homage ren- 
dered to the claims of religion are far more unqualified and positive, than we 
should have expected from Lamartine. It is easy to perceive, that the book 
is, in a considerable degree, a defence of himself, of the course which he has 
taken, and the position which he occupies, relative to the politics and general 
affairs of France. But there is no special pleading in behalf of opinions to 
which the author stands committed : subjects of every description, involving 
the interests of France, or of mankind, are discussed with great frankness, 
candor, and manly independence. Whatever may be thought of some of 
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its theories and speculations, the book will be admired as a thoughtful, in- 
genuous and able defence of the French Republic, and of republican institu- 
tions based upon the eternal principles of right and justice. 


(13.) Illustrated Histories. By Jacob Abbott. Published by Har- 
per and Brothers, 82 Cliff St. New York. 1850. Mary Queen 
of Scots, Alfred the Great, Cyrus the Great, William the Con- 
queror, Julius Casar, King Charles I. of England, King 
Charles II. of England, Queen Elizabeth of England, Han- 
nibal the Carthaginian, Maria Antoinette of France, Darius 
the Great, Richard I. of England, Richard IIT. of England. 


We have received nine of the volumes named above. They are books in a 
high degree adapted to excite a taste for historical reading, by supplying a 
large amount of instruction and profitable matter, in a form and style that 
will attract and interest, not only the young, but readers of every class. Mr. 
Abbott, long and favorably known as a popular writer, bas selected a number 
of distinguished and celebrated historical personages, and, devoting to each 
a separate volume, has presented of their lives, fortunes, and achievements, a 
lively and entertaining narrative, rich in incident, and duly seasoned with 
very appropriate reflections. He has evidently employed considerable re- 
search, and shows great tact and skill in selecting and arranging the mate- 
rials of his narratives, so as to render them not only interesting and entertain- 
ing, but instructive and profitable. His easy, flowing, and perspicuous style 
is well suited to this species of popular literature, while his correct judgment, 
his good taste, and his well known christian character, eminently fit him to 
exhibit, expound and improve, for the benefit of the present and the rising 
generation, the characters, the events and the lessons of the past. We hope 
this admirable series will not be brought to a close, until it shall have been 
enriched by a number of additional volumes. As respects externals, the vol- 
umes are all of uniform size, all beautifully bound alike, each furnished with 
a handsomely illuminated title-page: they contain portraits, maps, and other 
pictorial illustrations in ample abundance. The publication and popularity 
of works of this class are an omen for good. 


(14.) The Third Part of Southey’s Life, by his Son, published by the Har- 
pers, has been received, and quite equals the preceding in interest and value. 


(15.) We have also been favored with a copy of No. I. of “Harpers’ New 
Monthly Magazine,” a publication commencing with the present month, and 
furnished to subscribers at the astonishingly cheap rate of three dollars per 
annum. We transfer to our pages the following sentences from the Introduc- 
tory Remarks of the Publishers: «The Publishers of the New Monthly 
Magazine intend to place every thing of the Periodical literature of the day, 
which has permanent value and commanding interest, in the hands of all who 
have the slightest desire to become acquainted with it. Each number will 
contain 144 pages of the choicest and most attractive of the miscellaneous 
literature of the age.” Itis intended, that, besides a considerable quantity 
of what is appropriately termed light reading, which is selected with a due 
regard to good principle and sound morals, the Magazine shall present a large 
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amount of more solid matter, in the shape of “critical notices of the current 
publications of the day: speeches and addresses of distinguished men upon 
topics of universal interest and importance ; notices of scientific discoveries, 
of the progress and fruits of antiquarian research, of mechanical inventions, 
of incidents of travel and exploration ; and generally of all the events in Sci- 
ence, Literature and Art, in which the people at large have an interest,” &c. 
The Magazine is very handsomely got up, printed on fine paper, adorned 
with pictorial illustrations, and is well fitted to supersede and supplant much 
of the periodical literature of the present day. 


(16.) The Life of Ashbel Green, D.D. Begun to be written by 
himself, in his eighty-second year, and continued to his eighty- 
fourth. Prepared for the press at the author's request. By J. 
H. Jones. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. pp. 628. 
Dr. Green was a great and a good man, pious and useful, “fitted by 

his talents,’’ in the language of President Carnaham, “to fill any civil 
station, and by his eloquence to adorn the halls of our national legisla- 
ture.”? Gifted with more than ordinary natural powers, directed in ear- 
ly youth by judicious parents, and furnished with the advantages of an 
excellent education, he became an ornament to his country, and a bless- 
ing to thechurch. Occupying, during his life, many important posi- 
tions, and found faithful in them all, his name will always be honored, 
and his memory cherished in grateful remembrance. 

Dr. Green was born in 1762, and was graduated at Princeton in 1783, 
at the age of 21. The same year he was appointed Tutor of the Col- 
lege, and two years after, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, which chair he filled unti] 1787, when he was called to the 2nd 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Here he remained twenty-four 
years, during which period, for eight years he served as Chaplain to 
Congress, in connexion with Bishop White. In 1812, he resigned his 
Pastoral charge to accept the Presidency of the College of New Jersey, 
which office he filled for ten years, his administration torming a memo- 
rable and highly important era in the history of that seat of learning.— 
In 1823, after having attained the age of more than 60 years, he retired 
from his office and removed to Philadelphia, where he remained till the 
time of his death, engaged in editing a valuable periodical journal, and 
in works of active benevolence, preaching the gospel, whenever an op- 
portunity presented, especially to the poor, declining to receive any re- 
muneration for his services. When the infirmities of age rendered him 
incapable of any public labor, he employed his time in reading, writing 
and in those devotional exercises, which seemed to constitute the very 
element of his soul as he drew near the consummation of his hopes and 
joys. In 1848, in the 88th year of his age, he closed his earthly career, 
in the triumphs of the Christian’s faith, and entered upon the rest pre- 
pared for God’s people. 
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We have perused the volume with deep interest. Living, as Dr. 
Green did, during our Revolutionary struggle, and associated with some 
of the most illustrious minds of that day, many facts are presented, 
connected with national events, that cannot fail to instruct and interest 
every American reader. Even the reminiscences, that are given incon- 
nexion with his Presidency, we found useful and affecting, and read 
them with delight, although by many they would be considered as only 
the jejune record of a monotonous routine of college life. 

Although there are some things introduced in the work, which are 
out of taste, and others which we think rather trivial, we yet regard the 
volume as a valuable contribution to our literature, and are glad to re- 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 


(17.) “The Claims of Sabbath Schools : An Address delivered to 
the Sabbath School Union of Cumberland. By Rev. Joseph 
Augustus Seiss, Pastor of the Lutheran Church of Cumberland 
Md. Printed at the Civilian Office.” 


The cause of Sabbath Schools addresses its claims to the consciences and 
sympathies of all men. Among the many benevolent institutions of the day, 
perhaps there is no one more deserving of our interest and our prayers. The 
inculcation of religious truth upon the youthful mind, is adapted to produce 
a most salutary influence, and is generally accompanied with the happiest re- 
sults. Inthe hands of the Spirit, perhaps no single instrument for doing 
good and extending the Redeemer’s kingdom, will be found to accomplish so 
gainful a result. The object of the discourse before us, is to present the ben- 
efits resulting from Sabbath Schools, as motives for encouragement. It con- 
tains many valuable thoughts, expressed in a manner that will secure the at- 
tention and impress the reader, and is altogether worthy the high commenda- 
tion bestowed upon it by the committee, who solicited the manuscript for 
publication. 


(18.) “Thoughts on Family Worship. By James W. Alexander, 
D. D., Presbyterian Board of Education. Puitavevrmia : 
pp- 260. 

This is a most excellent little work. Although written by a Presbyterian, 
it will be read with interest and profit by all who form a proper estimate of 
the value of domestic religion. There are many heads of families in all our 
churches, elders and deacons, who maintain no stated daily service of God in 
their dwellings. To awaken such to their duty, is the design of the volume. 
The following is a summary of the topics discussed: The nature, warrant 
and history of family worship: The influence of family worship on individ- 
ual piety, on parents, on children, on domestics: Family worship as a means 
of intellectual improvement: Its influence on domestic harmony and love : 
On a household in affliction ; on visiters, guests and neighbors: In perpet- 
uating sound doctrine: On the church, the commonwealth: On posterity : 
Practical directions as to the mode of conducting family worship: The read- 


ing of the Scriptures and Psalimody as a part of the exercises. The volume 
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concludes with an exhortation to householders on the duty of family worship, 
and a reply to various objections and difficulties that are frequently urged for 
a neglect of the duty. In the chapter on Psalmody, the author makes the 
following allusion to ourown Luther: ‘The happy influence of spiritual 
songs is illustrated in the early churches of Germany. Luther was himself 
a poet anda musician, and he bestowed on his country many of her noblest 
hymns, and some of her finest melodies. In his writings, he often alludes to 
this as one of the chosen agencies in the work of the Reformation; and this 
not merely in the church, but by the way-side, and at home. He relates, 
that in the earlier part of his labors, he was moved to tears by hearing a 
wandering beggar, under his window, sing a hymn, which has since become 
famous, but which Luther had never before heard. .... The impress still 
remains. Wherever you meet the German christian, you find him charged 
with those noble and evangelical compositions. Even the emigrant in his 
blouse, is sure, if a disciple, to carry across the sea, in his wallet, the black 
covered hymn-book.” 


( 19.) & Sermon delivered in Christ’s Church, Easton, Pa., on 
Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 29, 1849. By Rev. Geo. Diehl, Pas- 
tor of the Church. pp. 16. 

The practice of setting apart a day for thanksgiving and praise to Almigh- 
ty God, so common in New England, and recently adopted in most of the 
States of the Union, we have always admired. It is a public recognition of 
our obligations to Heaven for the varied blessings we enjoy, and furnishes us 
as a people, an opportunity of simultaneously acknowledging our common 
dependence on the Supreme Benefactor. It also gives the preacher an occa- 
sion to introduce topics, and discuss questions which might, to some, appear 
inappropriate to the sacred day. Perhaps our national blessings and civil ob- 
ligations are too much overlooked, and too seldom occupy the attention of 
the pulpit. Mr. Diehl’s discourse is based on Deut.11: 25. There shall no 
man be able to stand before you ; for the Lord your God shall lay the fear of 
you and the dread of you upon all the land ;” and his object is to prove the 
probable perpetuity of our Republic, and to show the foundation of the hope 
of free institutions in America. Whilst the author satisfactorily proves that 
our national blessings are likely to be continued, if we are only faithful to our 
trust, he enforces our obligations to the author of these blessings. The ser- 
men is well written, inculcating sound and patriotic sentiments, and contain- 
ing views happily adapted to the occasion. There is no real ground for 
gloomy forebodings with reference to the United States, so long as the chris- 
tian religion exerts an influence upon our land. Our confidence is based up- 
on the conservative principles of the Gospel. Our hope is in the power of 
christianity. Let knowledge, sanctified knowledge, be diffused among the 
people; let the Bible be disseminated ; then may we expect that the civil 
blessings which we enjoy will be perpetuated and extended throughout the 
world. Heaven, we believe, has marked out ahigh destiny for this nation, 
and her achievements will be recorded in the future history of the church 
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(20.) The Life and Correspondence of John Foster : Edited by J. 
E. Ryland. With notices of Mr. Foster as a preacher and com- 
panion. By John Sheppard ; in two volumes. New York :— 
John Wiley. 1849. 


John Foster is too well known to need the praise of the Review, and his 
writings too highly appreciated to render any criticism of ours necessary.— 
The mere announcement of an American edition of his life and correspond- 
ence will be hailed with pleasure. Wherever the English language is read, 
the productions of this remarkable man will exert an influence upon think- 
ing minds. They abound in striking, philosophical and vigorous thought, 
and contain an originality and a freshness not often met with in authors of 
the present day. 

This memoir is chiefly compiled from Mr. Foster’s letters. The work is 
objective ir its character, and the subject of the memoir is always permitted 
to speak for himself. The editor has selected, from the materials at his dis- 
posal, what would best illustrate the intellectual and moral qualities, the prin- 
ciples and opinions of so distinguished a person. The references to himself 
and the topics in which he took the deepest interest, are so numerous, that a 
biography drawn from such sources must necessarily present a truthful and 
vivid exhibition of the man. The materials of the work have been selected 
with great discrimination, and the correspondence so arranged as to forin a 
continuous narrative. The candid reader is enabled to form an unbiassed 
opinion for himself, and to become fully acquainted with the character of 


Foster. 


(21.) The Mercy Seat: Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Gardiner Spring, D. D. New Yorwx: M.W. Dodd. 1850. 
pp. 383. 

This is arich and valuable production, replete with the author’s best 
thoughts on an interesting and important theme—the communion of man with 
his Maker. It is the result of the careful study of the inimitable prayer 
which the Savior gave as a directory to his disciples, and embraces in the 
discussion the following topics: The nature of prayer: God a father: The 
name of God hallowed: The kingdom of God on earth: The means of ex- 
tending God's kingdom: The will of God performed on earth: Dependence 
for temporal blessings: Prayer and pains: The doctrine of forgiveness :— 
Prayer for forgiveness : A forgiving spirit: A martial spirit not the spirit of 
christianity: Temptation deplored: The dread of sin: Prayer answered.— 
Dr. Spring has long been before the christian public as an author, and the el 
evated tone, rich instruction, and practical character of his writings commend 
them to the thoughtful attention of all who love our common Redeemer.— 
This volume will not detract from the high estimate which has been usually 
placed upon the Doctor’s productions. Its pages will be perused with inter- 
est by christians of all denominations, by all who delight to frequent the 


} 


mercy seat. The work is beautifully printed, in large type, and makes an 


elegant volume, highly creditable to the American press. 
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